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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fourth inatalment of this popular story, which began 
in Harper's Bazar for April 8th, is given in this number. 
This novel will be issued in special eight-page monthly Supple- 
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A DREAM 
| DREAMT that over the winter world 
The winter winds were sighing, 
And into the orioles’ empty nests 
The flakes of snow were flying 
The vines ulong the garden wall 
With crystal ice were gleaming, 
And jn the garden, dull and bare, 
The summer flowers were dreaming 
The snow lay deep over withered grass, 
The skies were cold and gray, 
And slowly the dreary night came on 
To end the weary day 


I woke. High up in the orchard boughs 
A hundred birds were singing, 
And in the birch-trees’ pleasant shade 


The orioles’ nesis were swinging 
Along the river, tall and green 
I saw the rushes growing, 
And daisy petals white as snow 
Among the grasses showing 
The flowers held the sunshine bright 
The breezes were at play, 
And swiftly the dreamy night came on 
To end the happy day 
ANGELINA W. Wray 


HELPS ON THE WAY. 

TIYHERE is something so marvellous in the way 

| life is made agreeable tous in household matters, 
in comparison with the way our grandmothers had 
to take their duties, that one feels as if it were really 
intended to help out greatends. Not to speak of the 
obsolete arts of spinning and weaving at home, of 
the cheése-making, the sausage-making, the trying 
out of lard, the ruyning of tallow candles, the string 
ing of apples to dry, the preparation of savory herbs, 
aud all that followed in such train and made the 
housewife's life a long labor, which have been taken 
from the household and given into the hands of 
associated labor outside the gates—not to speak of 
these, in yet other things has the way been made 
sinooth for us in almost miraculous manner, things 
of which we never dreamed of complaining. There 
are the various grains, for instauce, that used to re- 
quire so many hours’ boiling, and then were not 
especially palatable. Now they are prepared in most 
appetizing fashion and already more than two-thirds 
cooked, so that a few minutes over the fire finds a 
breakfast dish ready that is fit—not, let us say, for 
gods, but for men. Then who does not know the 
consternation of the housekeeper of old, witha heart 
set on some elegance, who saw company at the door, 
and knew she had no soup fordinuer? Nowa dozen 
firms stand ready to obviate any such calamity with 
their soups of every description, needing only two or 
three minutes on the range. While as for the other 
canned preparations, fruit aud meats and vegetables 
and jellies, they are only limited by the number of 
things to be canned, and they give one a midsum- 
mer’s dinuer in midwinter, and save the housekeeper, 
anxious to vary her table, from a world of anxiety. 
The housekeeper in the South, too, has reason to be 
grateful for the way iu which she can now procure 
that once unprocurable luxury of ice; aud she, more 
than any other, can thank the inventor of the gas 
stove, of the oil and spirit arrangements for cookery, 
where nothing is heated but the food, not even the 
cook's temper, and where all the gases and odors of 
cookery that once filled the house, and surrounded it 
with a mephitie odor that might warn off strangers, 
like the black atmosphere surrounding enchanted 
‘castles in fable-land, are burned with the gas or the 
oil. 

Perhaps, after all. this is the greatest application 
of science to comfort that has been made. The great 
machineries do great things, but this little machine 
of an oil stove in summer possibly does greater. For 
does not such a beneficent invention as the Aladdin's 
oven save the poor toil-worn house-mother from that 
condition in which the overheated blood works ruin 
to the nerves, and eventually to the whole system, 
promoting peace in the dwelling, and making many 
things possi bie in the cool clean kitchen, where the 
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thought of heat .nd perspiration, the putting on of 
coal, the shaking down of ashes, the sifting of cin- 
ders, the blackening of stoves, the flyiug of dust, pre- 
viously made any endeavor out of the common seem 
also out of the question? 


A GHOSTLY VISITANT. 


T is very satisfactory to be told, as we are told by the 
leading physicians, that that dread monster the grippe, 
‘which alighted on our planet from no one knows where, and 
ploughed its evil way across the earth through graves, has 
practically finished its work. According to scientific opin- 
ion, there seems never to have been anything like this terrible 
visitant before, which conquered equally the desert and the 
sea, tropic regions and temperate, city and farm-side, which 
did not localize itself as fevers or cholera and other scourges 
have done, but swept the whole world over. When the 
thing first came very few people thought it anything more 
than the old influenza was that came here from Italy less 
than a hundred years ago, and has been here ever since, and 
was a source of potent suffering, as its name indicated, but 
rarely of any danger. When people said they had had the 
grippe, other people smiled superior, till their own turn came, 
and then they found that instead of having the grippe, the 
grippe had them, and was a mighty fiend who raged im all 
their bones, and gave the heart a blow from which perhaps 
it never recovered, if they themselves did, and they recalled 
Edgar Poe’s terrible story of the “Red Death,” and smiled 
no more, Statisticians tell us that this simple little disease, 
this jawbone of an ass, this pebble in a sling, has slain five 
times as many as ever feil before the fiercest plague of his- 
tory; for although physicians with all the modern skill and 
appliances could do much to make sufferers easy, their re- 
sources were baffled by the disease, dark, insidious, and un- 
accountable. All that we exactly know ubout it js that it is 
departing, so weakened that we may not see it again till the 


sun and his seven stars and all their train pass through the 


samme portion of the universe, wons of ages hence, as that in 
which they lately traversed this belt of plague. Of course it 
seems an idle notion to suppose such things come from the 
outer regions of space, but any origin that you may assign 
to them is equally fantastic. Yet, as the whole solar uni- 
verse whirls on its way through the greater universe tow- 
ards its objective point in Lyra, as the astronomers now teil 
us it is doing, why should it not meet other travelling agen- 
cies in space, things with or without power to harm—dark 
comets, as it were? There were days in the last winter when 
the temperature was so low that it seemed as if it had rela- 
tion to the intense degree of cold in spheral ether, and we 
felt as if there must be some sudden crevasse in our outer 
envelope of thin air that had let in a measure of that mighty 
cold, turned from a condition to a fact, and helping in the 
work of chilling the earth to the core. Possibly the minute 
dust which for a year or two made our sunsets so magnifi- 
cent was not thrown up from the volcano in Java that was 
accused of it, but was a belt of fine impalpable matter 
through which we passed in space. And if that could by 
any possibility be so, it would be no more wonderful if the 
grippe were another belt, one of poisonous germs, through 
which we have journeyed, and which we have left be- 
hind us. 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 


W HILE so many a mother thinks it is her plain duty to 
sacrifice herself to her family, and the family seem to 
agree with her, it might be as well for her to remember thgt 
there is a point at which her sacrifice to the family becomes 
the family’s sacrifice to her. For if by her exceeding devo- 
tion she puts herself into the grave, ber family will have to 
do without her altogether, This is something that appar- 
ently does not often cross the mind of the mother. As for 
sparing berself in any way, she considers that a selfishness. 

We wonder how it would strike her to be told that the 
not sparing herself is a selfishness. Yet that is the truth. 
The other suits her idea, whether of necessity or of devotion; 
it is, in a manner, her whim to do so, ber notion that it is 
best. 

Yet sometimes when we can get far enough outside our 
whim and notion to see it from the point of view that is not 
our own, we find it a trivial thing of small real consequence; 
and it is notable that we bave not much respect for the 
whims of other people, which, when looked at in this light, 
our own whim practically becomes. 

The mother, making her little girl’s gown, embroiders 
and cat-stitcbes and hem-stitches and ruffles, and her back 
aches, and her shoulders ache, and her eyes ache, and her 
head aches, and her fingers ache; but the little dress will 
look so much more like a rose if it has another ruffle, another 
jusertion, another round of stitching. But if she gave her 
child a plain dress with a plain hem, the child would in re- 
ality be ull the lovelier for the absence of the ornament, that 
detracts as much from her baby beauty as the cut paper 
does from the flowers it enfolds. And if she did, the time 
saved would be a guin far beyond anything that could pos- 
sibly accrue from billows of lace and plateaus of embroid- 
ery on any dress. She would rest those weary eyes, that 
tired body, and have the strength saved for other and weigh- 
tier duties, finer sympathy for the childish troubles and 
trials, sweeter temper, resiored nerves. Or perhaps she has 
that time for seeing more people and keeping in the current 
of life, for freshening all ber feelings with some hours passed 
out-doors, or even for reading the books that are going to 
give her better companionship with her husband or her 
friend who finds time to read, that will make her more use- 
fuland more entertaining to her children, and so increase her 
authority with them. 

The mother who wears herself out in darning and patch. 
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ing, in ornamenting and painstaking, when by less labor she 
might save herself to her family, when by meeting people 
and reading books she might be the means of lifting her 
family with her, who cannot economize her forces so as to do 
the absolutely necessary alone, and does not know what the 
absolutely necessary is, is one who injures her family as 
much as she injures herself. ‘i 














THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 

ER name has ut- 
e terly gone from 
me. However, she was 
there to-day, the young 
P Me Healer four Re woman With the short 
bf upper lip and the near- 
sighted eyes—that only 
woman with whom 
Lacey Brushes ever talks 
as he does to men. 
Brushes wasalso there. 
He had staid in town during all this scorching weather 
to help arrange that splendid Aes Exhibition at the Acade- 
my of Design, 1 never realize what a thoroughly good fel- 
low Brushes is until some such times as these. For there is 
no more indefatigable worker than he, no more disinterested 
lover of art for the public. His name is on all the best 
committees. It is only when some beautiful new woman 
jooms up on his horizon that I grow impatient—some wo- 
man about whom he willsay, with that peculiar little spring 
of enthusiasm, with the snapping of fingers or the tracing 
of lines in the air—movements as inuch a part of Brushes 
himself as the half closing of the eyes and the twisting of 
the mustache when later fhe stands a little apart studying 
her as he would a model—an offensive operation in any but 
Brushes: ‘‘ But, my dear fellow, see!—just that line there from 
the ear to where the shoulder falls away. You've never 
known it in such perfection.” Or it may be the droop of 
an eyelid that excites him, or the way the hair grows about 
the temple. Brushes is a student of infinite detail. It 

makes him a tremendous success among some women. 

No one being present to-day to excite his enthusiasm, he 
approached the young person to whom I have referred. 
‘I wanted to see you,” she said, putting down the lorgneite 
she had raised to make sure of her man. ‘1 know you did 
that stunning catalogue for the Loan Exhibition. It’s exactly 
right. Will they never give us one like it for the Metro- 
politan Museum? How you men have worked in all this 
heat! Yes,I know about the Clarke Exhibition. 1 was 
only waiting for cooler weather. Come, tell me, what do 
you think of a society for more parks aud trees, with foun- 
tains and seats, surrounding picture-galleries, here in the 
very heart of town? Then to have permanent exhibjtions, 
with nothing in them changed from place to place? It 
shows what a young country we are—doesn't it?—when we 
have vothing like it among us, and are always sifting and 
shifting our so-called art treasures. Think of never know- 
ing where some beautiful work may be unless one follows 
the history of numerous art sales and trausactions. Even in 
out museums, you never know from year to year exactly 
where to find your favorites, as one does, say, at the Louvre.” 

Before Brushes could express himself in regard to this 
socicty the Professor broke in: ‘‘ What indicates youth 
among artists is the opposition you men are making to the 
Puvis de Chavannes decorations in Boston. Why should 
you interpose even a national prejudice when a question of 
beauty or perfection is at stake?’ This attack on Brushes 
was altogether unjust, and called from that gentleman a 
spirited rejoinder. I turned away and left the three. The 
young woman loves these discussions, and placidly studies 
with her lorgnette the expression of each speaker. They 
were still deep in it all when, au hour later,I went away. I 
had gone inside, and stopped there Major Clendennin and 
his niece. I had never had an opportunity before to talk 
with her alone. She has grown much since last winter, and 
there was something about her to-day, in her carriage, in the 
light of bef rare eyes,I could not explain. There was a 
suggestion of the Greck goddess with the fire of the heroic 
North in some way added, Later I began dimly to under- 
stand. ‘‘My uncle took me to the ship—the Vikiag ship,” 
she said, after a little. ‘‘I don’t know what it was, but I 
trembled when I saw it and when I touched it. And all the 
time it seemed I had seen it before, and had known it. I 
would rather have sailed in it than have built the greatest 
building at the fair. Not to be thought brave yourself! 
Oh no, you don’t understand. But to prove the bravery of 
others—others not there to speak for themselves. Some one 
or something you must have loved long ago, you don’t 
know when, only you feel it.” 


Were I the Major I should be a little worried about my 
niece. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
PRINCESSES AND REPUBLICANS. 


“3 T= Princess Eulalia,” says a journal which is usually 

judicious, ‘‘ must agree with Herr Most that there is 
very little difference between & republic and a mouarcliy.” 
Is not this to credit her with less good sense than she has 
really shown? If she has this good sense she must see at 
a glance that the interest shown in her proceeds from wholly 
different sources in a monarchy and in a republic. It is as 
marked as the difference between the emotions inspired tow- 
ard the king of beasts in the jungle and in a cage. In the 
jungle men either hunt him or flee from him; in a cage he 
sa curiosity, and women are with difficulty kept from prod- 
ding him with their parasols. It is to be presumed that the 
whole Spanish nobility would bow ey before the 
young princess, and that many Spanish radicals would like 
to guillotine her. In this country she is safely lod in 
the gilded cage provided by Mrs. Stevens or Mayor Gilroy 
or Mrs. Potter Palmer, and people like to iook at her 
through the bars. Foreigners rarely understand this differ- 
ence; aud Englishmen, especially, go home at intervals with 
the assurance that they have conversed with a well-informed 
American who thinks that his fellow-countrymen would like 
it very much if some European regal house would send 
over a scion or two to set up a well-appointed court and ar- 
istocracy on this soil. Theve is something very reprehensi- 
ble in the gravity with which those who ought to know 
better persist in playing tricks upon travellers. 

After all, ‘‘ what care these roarers for the name of king?” 
They care precisely this: that a king or a princess or a duke 
is to them the most curious and interesting of all possible 
relics of the It is the Coliseum or Windsor Casile 
embodied in the flesh and walking about in coat or gown, 
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To the student of human beings every man and woman is in- 
teresting, and particularly those who live in another towu 
or another State, or who have crossed the ocean to reach us. 
It is interestiug even to compare a Swiss watcli-with a 
Waltham w ; how much more a human being-who. is 
made with different machinery in some respects from our 
own! When one thinks of a Bourbon, for instance, what a 
condensed summary of European history it implies! “The 
very name suggests Agincourt and Poitiers, Henri Quatre 
at Louis Quatorze, Condé and Conti; eight centuries of 
rule over half a dozen royal or imperial dynasties. It isa 
dramatic moment in one’s life to meet a Bourbon in society 
—my only experience is with one Empress—but it is the 
penalty of this sort of glamour tliat it usually vanishes with 
the interview, and one does not care, a8 with the Coliseum 
or Windsor Castle, to buy «a guide-book and repeat the ex- 
perience frequently. On the whole, the building is better; 
and as for the living princess, one may often be excused for 
turning en Lepes to one’s neighbor on the other side, 
who was perhaps the daughter of a village blacksmith and 
worked in a factory in early youth. 

The American and the European both show a slight in- 
consistency, but in opposite directions. The European, if 
a monarchist, will often speak disrespectfully of his mon- 
arch; but it is like the levity with which Protestant clergy- 
men sometimes speak of the Scriptures, and Roman Catholic 
priests of his Holiness the Pope, all this being based on the 

rofoundest security of faith. The Englishman can crack 
5 oe about the Queen because he would die in her defenee, 
but the American can speak of her with a certain subdued 
reverence because at heart he cares absolutely nothing about 
her. He longs to see her as he longs to see a powdered foot- 
man or a parish beadle; she is a part of his trip to Europe. 
He would like to receive a flower. from her hand just as 
he would like to have a tassel ffom the cap of an Arab sheik, 
or.a stone from the Chinese wall. It would be ticketed, 
perhaps, as the most interesting number in his whole muse- 
um of travelling memorials. Yet this very fact classifies 
her at once as a mere curiosity. The emotion not only bas 
in it nothing in common with what used to be called loyalty, 
but it is the direct antipodes of loyalty. That emotion is 
not reached unti! we have it in such picture’ as that exhib- 
ited lately by a reverential artist in one of the Berlin gal- 
leries—a latesGerman cmperor, in full military uniform, 
lifted up and carried to heaven by winged angels in the 
full angelic undress. 

An English traveller in Germany (John Strang) wrote in 
1831 fhat he bad at a certain inv a count ((/raf) tor a land- 
lord, a countess for landlady, the places of hosiler, waiter, 
and boots being filled by the young counts, and those of cook 
and chambermaid by the young countesses. The barber who 
shaved him was a baron. In England titles of rank are 
limited by primogeniture; but the London Commercial Di- 
rectory contained, a few years since, 13 Pereys, 21 Talbots, 
30 Seymours, 48 Herberts, and 110 Howards; and this social 
decline of the names once loftiest—for to be *’ in trade” is in 
England a decline—shows the utter hopelessness of attempt- 
ing, even under every advantage, to maintain a hereditary 
aristocracy. -All such aristocracy necessarily arises, as the 
historian Gibbon long since pointed out, ‘* from a plebeian 
root,” or, as Lord Murray says, in Scott’s Monastery, ‘‘ All 
families have sprung from one mean man.” Lord Beacons- 
field, in Coningsby, points out that not five peerages in Eng 
land date back to Henry VII. (a.p. 1500), and that even 
these are not Norman nobility. If a stock is prolific, itsoon 
multiplies so that the intermiugling of Other stock is enor- 
mous, as when Lady Mary Honeywood died at the age of 
ninety-three, leaving 367 living descendants, Tens of thou- 
sands of persons in England undoubtedly partake of “ the 
blood royal,” and probably as many more in America, and 
among these descendants are, accordipg to Sir Bernard 
Burke, a butcher, a sexton, and‘a toll-gatherer. The lineal 
heir of Simon de Montfort was a saddler in Tooley Street, 
London, and the lawful representative of the earidom of 
Mar was once discovered in a coal-pit. On the other hand, 
many houses-once great are vow utterly extinct, and the 
manner in which the really great names of England are un- 
represented by male descendants iu a direct line is something 
extraordinary. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Raleigh, 
Sidney, Dryden, Milton, Bacon, Cromwell, Hampden, Blake, 
Nelson, Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Pitt, Fox, have 
left no such representatives; and the most eminent of: these 
have left no issue even in the female line. There is plenty 
of what is called *‘ the blood royal,” but the true royal blood 
is unrepresented. T. W.H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW LINENS. ” 

| tam fabrics for summer costumes have come into such 
favor that ‘the stylish linen-color” is an expression 
used in the shops to denote other materials with flax-colored 
grounds in light gray and tan shades. Among the un- 
bleached natural-tinted linens probably the most popular 
choice is smooth duck woven in tiny basket squares like 
hop-sacking. Next this is a twilled linen or drilling of ex- 
cellent body in écru tints, sold for 35 cents a yard, and 
thought worthy of trimmingsof black moiré or satin. The 
glazed linen or holland, when of very fine quality, makes 
excellent suits with a long coat and skirt to be worn with 
a stiff linen shirt front, or a soft shirt waist of silk or chev- 
iot. At very exclusive houses importations of soft-finished 
linen crash come not only in écru shades, but in much 
darker hues, as tan-color, chestnut brown, and mordoré. 
The so-called ‘‘art linens” made in Donegal, and used 
formerly for fancy-work, are now sold at $1 a yard for 
dresses, not only in the stylish natural tints, but also in red, 
butcher’s blue, green, and mustard-color. The fancy is to 
trim these bright linens with white duck bands, revers, 
collar, etc., while black is used in the same way on the nat- 
ural-colored linen. Vesting of heavier linen than that used 
for whole suits comes in basket weaving in tea green, écru, 
or red with dashes, dots, lines, or tiny square blocks of dark 
brown or black. The Galatea twilled cottons so long mo- 
nopolized by children for sailor suits are now made up for 
ies’ yachting and sea-side morning suits in all the pretty 
bright stripes of pink, blue, or bright red with white, gnd also 
tn darker blue and brown. Dark blue denim, with bair-line 
stripes, is called into requisition as revers and wide borders 
on holland or duck suits in écru and brown shades, and in 
the clear white as well. Irish linen dresses, so long popular 
with the Princess of Wales and her daughters,.are made 
with shirt waist, large sleeves, and sailor collar, the skirt 
slightly gored, and the whole piped with butcher’s blue 


NEW DESIGNS FOR LINEN SUITS. 
A novel and very jaunty model for jacket suits of écru 
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linen or of white duck is at present found only at very fash- 
ionable houses. This has a short open jacket about the 
length of the familiar Eton shape, cut quite even around 
the waistline, then len y a circular basque only 
five; inches deep sewed on without fulness at top, especially 
near the front, but faliing into curves at the buck. The 
jacket is shaped by an under-arm form which extends far 
forward to do the duty of darts, whilc the back has long 
side forms beginning in the shoulder seams, and two middle 
back forms. The short added basque is in two pieces, open 
at the back and curved in front, each piece flaring out to a 
width of thirty inches, and merely stitched, or else simply 
bound with ribbon. Short revers on the open fronts reach 
only to the bust. The collar turned down widely on the 
full sleeves is cut to flare in butterfly shape. The skirt may 
be one of the popular double skirts, each bound with rib- 
bon, or else it is throughout, or it may be cut off at 
the knee, and fin out with a gored flounce. With this 
is worn a vest of the same or of a contrasting color, or else 
a shirt waist of white or colored China silk. This model is 
also made up in white serge, in dark blue or red, and in hop 

sacking as well, with a trimming of serpentine braid. white 
being used on navy-biue serge, and black braid on red. 

A second model for linen suits, and more especially for 
the favorite glazed hollands, has a coat of good length, the 
back fitted to the waist-line with flaring forms below givin 
great fulness, all the seams stitched or lapped and stitched 
in double rows. The fronts turn away in revers that be 
at the waist-line in a point, then widen to the top, and after 
being deeply notched, expand into a butterfly collar. An 
gored skirt is suitable with this coat, and a white duc 
waistcoat completes the suit. While the first suit described 
is popular with young women and misses, the longer coat 
suit is liked by t who are older, and is particularly be- 
coming to stout women who object to round waists and 
belts that define the waist-line. 

Soft-tinished linen crash suits in cream, tan, and écru tiuts 
have a very effective trimming, like the narrow striped bor- 
dering of towels wrought in rose or blue. These have a 
skirt of seven or nine gores, with the bordering extending 
down each seam, abd « coat or blazer with bell forms 
widening the back, and a buttertly collar edged with the 
bordering. They aré admirably cut and made, and cost but 
‘$15. Other natural linen suits have three bias bands of 
blue dungaree around the skirt; and the coat, with “ um- 
brella back,” that is gored to flare below the waist, has a 
butterfly collar similarly trimmed. Red and white stripes 
in dark blue grounds trim other crash suits, and still others 
have wide bands of Galatea twill in pale blue and white, 
or red and white, for their trimming, with the gored flaring 
collar and wide cuffs to match. White duck suits have 
similar trimming of Galatea twilled stripes. Long coats, 
with full skirt in the back, vary from thirty to thirty-four 
itches in length, and are finished with strapped seams when 
made of holland or of the twilled Jinen of natural tint. 


STRIPED SERGE SUITS. 


Blue and tan-colored serges striped with white in fine 
lines nearly two inches apart are chosen for yachting and 
country suits. These come ready-made, with the popular 
Eton jacket, neatly lined, and given excellent finish and 
style by revers and a butterfly collar of black moiré cut 
with curving seams to flare outward over the top of large 
gigot sleeves. What are called illuminated serges are 
rough wool diagonals of two colors shot together, giving 
changeable effect. They are sold for 65 cents a yard, in 
widths that require but seven or eight yards for a dress. 

Unlined suits of serge or of bop-sacking are liked for 
midsummer wear on account of their light weight, as they 
are literally without lining in jacket, sleeves, or skirt. A 
good quality of material is required for such suits, and all 
the seams are well bound to prevent fraying. The blazer 
with flaring collar and full-skirted back and the umbrella 
skirt are popular in these suits. Made of hop-sacking, and 
provided with a rather wide belt of black satin folds, the 
suit costs $28. 

THE REVIVAL OF BROWN. 


As if in protest against the blue serge frocks that are so 
generally popular, there is a sudden return to brown shades 
of serge, sacking,or whip-cord for the tailor gown which wo- 
men of fashion provide at this season of the year for-the 
cool days that are sure to come at the sea-shore or in the 
mountains. The tobacco shades known as Havana-brown 
are used in preference to the chocolate tints of last year, 
and these-sober gowns are most severely fashioned in long 
coats without trimming, and a well-cut skirt equally plain. 
The coat falls almost to the knee, and opens with very sim- 
ple revers on a waistcoat of tan or white duck, or of the 
spotted vesting of mixed silk and wool used by men. A 
linen chemisette with tucked front and rolled-over collar is 
worn with a narrow black tie of satin tied in a small bow. 
A small turban of coarse brown straw with écru satin chowxr 
and wirgs or quills is a suitable hat with this dress when 
the broad-brimmed sailor hat is not becoming. The mar- 
quise hat of black amour tress, or else of rice-straw with 
simple trimming, is also appropriate, and may have a bit of 
green introduced. Tan-colored Suéde gloves and low tan 
shoes with stockings to match complete the costume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exceedingly chic coats to wear with various gowns at the 
sea-shore are made of serge, white, blue, or red, with a but- 
terfly collar of black moiré. The front of the coat is cut 
like a reefer, double-breasted, with large pearl buttons in a 
double row The back, fitted as far as the waist-line, is 
only half-long below, but is stylishly widened by three flar- 
ing pleats, one in each seam, and two of these pleats are 
headed by black choux that define the length of the waist. 
The sleeves are very large at the top, and are given a new 
effect by being tucked or corded diagonally in all their great 
fulness. The coats cost from $25 to $35. 

Gauze ribbon ruffles, three in a cluster, are the new trim- 
ming for skirts of black taffeta silk, satin, or grenadine 
dresses. Satin-striped gauze ribbons are most effective 
trimmings. Three clusters of ruffles are on the skirt—one 
at the foot, the second at the knee, and a third cluster about 
the hips. The ribbon is three inches wide, and the ruffles 
are placed overlapping. 

Belted capes of satin ribbon are shown for wearing when 
driving in open carriages at Newport and Sara’ Three 
capes each are made of black satin ribbon, with a ruche 
about the neck, and a 
meet a belt of*satin rib Or else the middle cape is of 
lace, or it may be of miroir velvet, cut out in open design 
like embroidery, and all the edges studded with fine jet 


Capes of alternate rows of white guipure insertion and 
velvet ribbon are prepared for summer wear when driving, 
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of ribbon down the front to’ 
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or in the evening. Paie 
edges, called -erpentine 

white or black guipure riion. These capes reach hal(- 
way to the waist-line in the back, and are pointed longer in 
front to be knotted on the bust or hang straight, as the 
wearer pleases. 

The most diaphanous capes for midsummer are made of 
either white or black mousseline de soie. A breadltli of the 
mousseline, with the lower selvage intact, is gaihered to a 
pleated round yoke which reaches to the shouider-ips, aud 


velvet ribbon with scalloped 


* is enhanced theré by a short frill of the mousseline, which 


moves with the lightest breeze. Around the neck is « high 
puff or a ruche of the mousseline made to tilt outward like 
the calyx of a flowcr, next the throat and face of the wearer. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. Deutrscu; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and Rep- 
FERN. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DOYLE, Author of “* Micah Clarke,” “‘Advent- 
ures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHoP, Author of “‘Old Mexico and Her Lost Prev- 
inces,”’ efc. With one Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(in “* The Distaff Series.’’) 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘** Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

HEATHER ANDSNOW. A Novel. By GEorGE Mac Don- 
ALD, Author of “* Alec Forbes,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT: Being 
Hints on Every-day Life. By LADY M. COLIN and M. 
FRENCH-SHELDON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwicuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. Illustrated. A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops. Vol. |. and Il. now ready. $5 00 per Volume. 
Vol. IIL. in Press. 


RAFTMATES: By KirRK Munroe, Author of “Cana- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN BELL. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. ° 

PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By WI£LLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RuHobDES. Vol. 1., 1850- 
1854; Vol. ll., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Second Edition.) 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Pst 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Illustrated. 16mo,Cloth,Ornamental,Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

THE DICTATOR. 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
mental, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIoT. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues : 


EDWIN BOOTH, By LAURENCE HUTTON, 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, D.D. 

‘GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. An Address. By JoHy 
Wuite CHADWICK. 

THE RIVALS. A Story. By FrANcots Coppec, 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Post’ 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canaua. or Mexico, on receipt of price. WAnrer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any adaress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


un, is very effective with either . 
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VIEW OF WORTH TAILOR JACKET ON FRONT PAGE. 


WORTH TAILOR GOWN AND JACKET. 
See illustration on front page. 

te last word of elegance in driving costumes is delivered by Worth 

in a tailor gown and jacket prepared for the Bois de Boulogne and 
for coaching. The gown illustrated is of pale beige cloth with a collar 
and skirt border of marron-brown velvet. The round corsage crosses in 
front, and is fastened by pearl buttons, It turns away in revers from a 
plastron and high collar of white lace. The sleeves, spreading widely at 
the top, are straight and narrow below, and fastened by six buttons. The 
skirt, closely adjusted on the hips, is in the fan shape, flaring widely at the 
foot, making the flat border of velvet fall full, as if pleated. The Virot 
hat of white straw is trimmed with a scarf of yellow gauze with insertion 
and edging of black lace. Over the crown are posed four drooping wings 
of black and dark green shades. 

The jacket worn by the girl who drives is of mastic cloth. _ It is orna 
mented in most original fashion with four tucks across the chest and cor 
responding tucks in the back. Still other tucks cross the jacket below 
the hips. All the seams are covered with stitched bands. The sleeves, 
the top of whicl: is made specially easy for convenience in handling the 
reins, have gathered caps banded on the edge. The front is edged with 
straight revers of red cloth covered by white guipure lace, which extends 
beyond the edges on each side. The collar is also of red cloth with lace, 
and there is a cravat bow of the guipure. The small sailor hat of tar- 
paulin with Mercury wings goes well with this driving jacket. The brim 
is of brown straw, A veil of white blonde is drawn around the crown, 
and two dark wings pointed d la Mercury are placed therein. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 524. 


6 ie- graceful house gown. designed by Morin et Blossier, of Paris, is 

made of white ottoman wool. The waist consists of a bolero jacket 
richly embroidered, opening on a blouse front nearly covered with a fall 
of net edged with guipure lace. This net is gathered to a collar of yellow 
satin, and extends in deep points on the sides. A girdle of folds of yellow 
satin is tied in a bow on the left side with long ends. The revers on the 
bolero are also of yellow satin. Very bouffant sleeves are banded at the 
elbow by a fold of satin, and are close below, with a flounce edged with 
guipure starting under the band. On each side of the skirt is a panel of 
the net edged with guipure lace 

A simple and stylish summer gown is of electric-blue foulard with large 
black dots. The round waist has in front and back a large V of pleated 
guipure lace in open designs. The sleeves, very full at the top and close 
about the wrists, are trimmed with epaulette ruffles and cuffs of the same 
lace. The full skirt is bordered with two lace flounces gathered very full. 
The belt and collar are of black velvet. The hat of black straw from the 
Maison Nouvelle, Rue de la Paix, has a torsade of blue velvet around the 


crown with a bunch of bluets on each side. The bordered veil matches 
the dress in color. 


A WOMAN’S FAD. 


\ WOMAN’S fad depends very largely upon her age and position and 
4% her taste for luxury, or the reverse. One woman has a penchant for 
silver articles on her dressing-table, and one by one she adds the beau- 
tifully chased and polished brushes, mirrors, manicure tools, and other 
dainty utensils, which it is a refined pleasure to see and to handle, until 
her own room—always a woman's refuge—is a shrine of artistic beauty. 
Another, less desirous to have her personal belongings rich and elegant, 
makes a point of the silver on her table, and finds her account in the 
weight and number of her spoons and forks, the propriety of every arti- 
cle for its use, the solid and finished look of her cream-jugs and sugar- 
bowls. Ancestral silver is the fad of some, and they point with pride to 
the lovely pieces which they have inherited from careful fathers and 
grandfathers. . 

In a number of instances a woman’s preference in the way of luxury is 
shown in her love of gems, especially those which glitter in finger-rings. 
Emblem of eternity, the ring is also a symbol of love, of its unchanging 
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fidelity, its tenderness and trust. Perhaps the Ori- 
ental fondness for gems may be traced in part to 
sentiment, and in part to the fact that gems as prop- 
erty are easily portable, and the wealth of a family, 
if concentrated in this shape, may easily be packed 
away and transferred from place to place in a small 
bundle, readily concealed in the folds of a woman's 
dress. 

The fad most in vogue among housekeeping wo- 
men is, however, not a fancy for silver or ud 
It is a love for beautiful household linen. Few wo- 
men can resist the fascinations of table-linen, delicate 
and closely woven, in patterns of stars or dewdrops 
or sqaeren, of flowers or wreaths, with sheen as from 
the looms of the fairies. In table-cloths, napkins, 
doilies, in scarfs, in fine and soft towelling, in sheets 
and pillow-slips, a woman's taste finds expression, 
and she shows of what manner of feminine nature 
she is, whether fastidious or careless, whether nota- 
ble or slipshod. Linen may be codrse and white and 
well-kept, and so indicate thrift and wise economy, 
but the housewife who can afford it prefers hers to 
be fine and glossy. 

In the sweetness of dried lavender many women 
like to lay away their much-prized treasures of 
sheets and towels; but there is no more satisfactory 
fragrance than that afforded by perfect cleanliness, 
by the washing and ironing a | airing which in- 
sure wholesomeness and purity. 

In some countries the bridal outfit of linen is be- 
gun when the maiden is a very little child. Piece 
by piece her mother lays away in a deep dark chest 
the precious articles which are to form a portionof her 


daughter's trouisseat.. As the goodly store of linen in- 
creases, the child grows in charm and beauty, until 
the mother is fain to marvel how she shall ever part 
with one so dear, so much her second self, or old 
self renewed. But when the lover: appears, the 
mother’s heart yields assent to his claims, Has she 
not-had her day, and shall she deny the same tri- 
umph to her daughter? And much mother’s love 
and pride is sem-stitched into the borders of the 
ae shents and table-cloths which go to the new 
ome, 


THE PALLID GIRL. 


HE pallor so enhancing to the heroine of a novel, 

when found in a flesh-and-blood—flesh and ichor, 
I am tempted to substitute—heroine of every-day 
life, is distressing rather than pleasing. The young 
woman in the novel, to be sure, is invariably care- 
ful to have a ‘“‘ warm” or *‘ Southern” pallor, while 
the young woman in real life nearly always displays 
an anemic pallor. Ofcourse a generous diet of the 
fundamental foods—cereals, fruit, milk, eggs, and 
beef — plenty of out-door exercise, and plenty of 
sleep are what the colorless end-of-the-century girl 
should mainly depend on for a better condition of 
blood and beauty, but she may with fine result sup 
plement this solid regenerative living with more su 
perficial treatment. 

Color—at any rate, soft rose-hints of color—may 
be acquired by the sickly-looking ‘‘ alabaster” girl 
if she will briskly rub her face, throat, and chest with 
cocoanut oil every night at bedtime, keeping up the 
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friction until a real poppy glow bathes face and shoul 
ders 

The cocoannt oil not only is so quickly absorbed by the 
skin that it will not stain the night linen, as do other oint- 
ments, but it is at the same time a needed skin food, greedily 
disposed of by the pores 


It is only frank and fair to admit that the growth of that 
pretty, peachy face down, foolishly enough abhorred and 
fougiit against by the majority of women, will be some 


what stimulated by the faithful use of the nourishing 
cocoanut oil; but unless there is a marked tendency to 
beard,” to be scared into foregoing the * beauty rub,” as a 
fair Bostonese styled in my hearing the rub with cocoanut 
oil, seems rather absurd, Indeed, the salvation of many a 
woman's face has been this very much dreaded down, 
vhich graciously softens and idealizes coarse features. 
MARIANNA F. McCann. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] * 


Qe Vi MER toilettes for afternoon receptions in the coun 
i try, garden parties, country-house dinners, and kindred 
festive ocvasions are this year frequently made of white 
muslin, organdies, batistes, and cotton étamines. It is some- 
what of an innovation that these fabrics, which only a short 
time ago were classed indiscriminately with ‘‘ cottons,” are 
now considered eligible for quasi full-dress toilettes, and 
very distinguished toilettes at that. These thin fabries are 
mounted on foulard or taffeta of contrasting color, and are 
lavishly trimmed with laces, among which Valenciennes en- 
joys special favor. Girdle, bretelles, and bows or chouz are 


of silk or velvet ribbon of comparatively dark shade, har 


monizing with but not necessarily matching the color of the 
transparent. Tere, as elsewhere, there is a pronounced pref 
erence for black velvet in association with all light colors, 
including white. The lace, itanust be remarked, is used in 


masses, thickly gathered so as faire mousse, or, in other 
words, to make mush of it, This does not apply to young 
girls’ dresses, however. On these there is a more frugal 
display of lace, and the ribbons for belt and knots are light 
or half-light im ti it, not of the more pronounced colors 
Taken altogether it is a season of thin materials. A num 


ber of charming gowns I have recently seen for casino 
receptions and dances were all of such materials as gauze, 
mousseline de 'soie, India silk, and étamine. Some of these 
had for their skirt trimming merely a ruffle of cream lace 
four to five inches in width, headed by a draped or festooned 
ribbon or a narrow chiccory ruche, or, better, a garland of 


small rosettes of narrow satin ribbon placed side by side. 
With this last trimming there was a similar garland of ro 
ettes around the square neck of the corsage. The same ar 
rangement of trimming is seen on young ladies’ ball dresses, 
only there the garland of ribbon rosettes, which is only suit 
able for young girls, is replaced by one of small flowers. 
For instance, if the gown is milk white, of silk muslin, India 
ilk, silk erépon, or whatever the material, the garland sur- 
mounting the Jace ruffle and framing the neck is of white 
lilacs or lilies-of-the-valley, small snowballs or white violets, 
daisies oranemones. A pink gown hasa garland exclusively 
of pink flowers; a mauve gown, of flowersof mauve or violet 
hue: in short, the flowers must not be in contrast to the color 
of the gown, under penalty of sacrificing that simplicity which 
imparts style and distinction to it. A pretty specimen of 
this style is of peach-blossom pink crinkled silk muslin. 
A frill of cream lace which edges the skirt is headed by a 
garland of peach blossoms; the garland edging the square 
neck. is slender at front and back, and thicker on the shoul 
ders, where it heads a flounce of lace forming an epaulette 
above the sleeve, which is a short, very full, bell-shaped puff 
of sik muslin, drooping over the top of the cream Suéde 
gioves. <A butterfly knot of peach-blossom ribbon is placed 
in the angles of the square neck 

Corsages of gowns in general continue more or less 

vague ” and seamless, being draped or shirred or pleated 
in various ways on a perfectly fitting princesse lining. I 
mentioned in my last letter the slight tendency toward 
pointing the front and back. Latterly an increased number 
of corsages are made with a short basque to fall below the 
belt, composed of a gingle or double ruffle of lace or some 
thin tissue, or of the material of the dress itself if it is not 
too heavy. When made of the dress material, however, the 
basque, which is from five to seven inches deep, is more 
often cut of a cirenlar shape, to avoid fulness of its upper 
edge. A new summer wrap, called the casaqguin, is made 
with this added basque. It is a jacket, with or without 
sleeves, which can be worn over any summer dress. It is 
usually made of shot taffeta lined with surah, or of shot 
surah in large diagonals lined with plain silk. The back 
has a single’ seam at the middle, and the fronts are pot ad 
justed, opening with revers to the waist, where they fasten 
in a single large handsome button of metal, enamel, or 
strass; above, the revers expand into a collarette, which 
falls half-way down the back. The waist is cut rather long 
in Louis XV. style, flaring slightly below the belt-line, and 
the added basque, which is ten to thirteen inches long, is 
either gathered on with a cord or else cut in circular form 
and set on without fulness. 

I have taken occasion before to refer to signs of a reaction 
against over-inflated aod over-trimmed skirts. It remains to 
be added that many of those now being turned out arz either 
quite plain or have merely a low trimming of a single ruche 
or puff, a very full ruffle of four to five inches in depth, 
or several rows of folds, galloon, or rolls set quite close to- 
gether, and occupying not more than three to _ inches of 
space 

It may be useful to give a detailed description of the 
cut of one of the newest skirts, a very becoming shape, 
which differs from the bell and umbrella skirt in not being 
entirely round, but having a little added length, which, 
while not forming a train, still gives a sweep backward that 
throws the fulness into folds behind, and leaves the front 
plain. We will suppose the skirt to be cut of twenty-two- 
inch silk. The front breadth is a width of the silk folded 
through the middle, and sloped to reduce the width to 
fourteen inches at the top. This width is still further re- 
duced by taking a dart about an inch deep at three inches 
from the middle on both sides, and taking away as much 
at the sides. The breadth is hollowed out an ineli, leaving 
the side edges an inch longer than the middle, and it oc- 
cupies about from nine to ten inches on the belt. The first 
side breadth is also a full width of the silk at the bottom, 
and is gored to six inches at the top; the slope is at the back 
edge, a straight selvage meeting the slo front breadth; 
the selvage edge is as Toa as the front, and the sloped back 
edge an inch longer,;the top being. sloped away an inch 
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from back to front. The second side breadth is cut like the 
first, its selvage edge meeting the sloped side of the first 
side breadth, and its sloped back edge an inch longer, pro- 
duced by the slope at the top. The two back ths are 
cut like the side breadths, namely, with a full width of silk 
at the bottom, and gored to six inches at the top. The 
sloped edges meet in a seam at the middle, and the top is 
sloped to make the gored edge an inch longer than the sel- 
vage edge that meets the side breadths. Thus the skirt 
contains seven breadths of silk, which make it about four 
yards and a quarter wide at the bottom. It is three inches 
onger at the middle of the back than at the front. The 
front and sides are perfectly plain at the top, and the 
fulness there is confined to a group of gathers at the back. 
The top is finished with a narrow or merely a piping. 
The lining is cut exactly like the outside, but the seams 
of each are joined separately, and they are afterward 
basted together along the seams. The bottom is faced eight 
to ten inches deep, with some material that has sufficient 
body without being rigidly stiff. To-cut the same skirt in a 
wider material, for instance, a material which has the depth 
of the skirt and can be taken crosswise, forming -_ a 
single seam, that at the middle of the back, pin the breadths 
of the paper pattern together from the middle of the front 
to the middle of the back to form one piece, with four darts 
or slashes five inches deep at the top of the seams; place the 
middle of the front on a straight fold of the material, and 
mark all the edges and the slashes at the seams where darts 
are to be taken. I have mentioned that narrow skirt trim- 
mings are enjoying renewed favor. Sometimes the trimming 
is repeated high up on thé skirt, about twelve inches below 
the waist, the idea being that this represents the edge of the 
corsage—an idea that is strengthened by having a belt of a 
different material between the corsage and skirt. A model 
made in this style is of fine wool crépon in mauve shot with 
amethyst. The skirt is bordered with three narrow ruffles 
of amethyst mousseline de soie, and up twelve inches below 
the belt are two similar ruffles. The corsage is separated 
from the skirt by a belt of amethyst moiré ribbon fastenin 
in a chou at the back, and tlie standing collar is a dra 
ribbon with a tiny chou ; below the collar is a collarette con- 
sisting of a ruffle of amethyst mousseline veiled by a nar- 
rower ruffle of cream lace. The sleeve is a full puff of 
crépon above a moiré enff. 

Another model is of cream and pink shot surah. The skirt 
is bordered with a pink mousseline de soie puff with a head- 
ing edged with narrow bise lace. A similar puff of Jess depth 
is placed a short distance below the draped belt, which the 
corsage enters, and which is of black velvet. The corsage 
has a square yoke of mousseline and lace insertions, with a 
black velvet standing collar. Black velvet knots are on 
the shoulders. The sleeves are a surah puff banded with 
black velvet above a double ruffle of mousseline and lace. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 


THE INTERMEZZO. 
(“ CavVALLertA Rusticana.”) 


Ta: a tale of a life in the music, 
With its passion and joy and woe; 
And its glorious strains can tell you 

All that a soul may know. 


And did he but dream of the future?— 
This master who waited and strove. 
For into the pages before him 
His fears—and his triumph—he wove. 
Davip Rippie WILLIAMS. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


AVING lived always in an atmosphere of serene con- 
sciousness that we are the people, and being almost 
tragically aware of the necessity of wisdom perishing miser- 
ably beside our tomb, the foreign ignorance of this so obvi- 
ous and luminous truth comes upon one, on first setting forth 
to journey in strange lands, with the painfulest surprise and 
shock. 

Indeed, the cocksureness of these benighted outsiders that 
we are not infinitely their superiors in everything causes 
even the best American hideous moments, when be is almost 
inclined to doubt it himself. But naturally these flashes of 
feebleness and undue humility are few and evanescent. A 
lifetime's belief is not lightly destroyed, and the reflection 
that this incredulous foreigner knows absolutely nothing 
about the matter restores ove’s confidence. How ignorant 
the average European is of America and al! things American 
is a cause for tears. Some few have grasped the fact that 
wigwams are no longer the favorite form of domestic archi- 
tecture, the more intelligent know that our means of ex- 
change has ceased to be either wampum or the classic 
‘‘dicker,” and that we coin money for the purchase of for- 
eign luxuries. But the greater number, when they can be 
persuaded to consider so remote and provincial a subject at 
all, are prone to suspect us of being oat essive and eccentric 
savages who, “comme ce coquin akuk, sont capables 
de tout.” 

Partly this wrongheadedness is attributable to the men- 
dacity of the paragraphist who earns a laborious competence 
in writing fantastic fibs at the rate of a penny a line, count- 
ing u the incredulity of his native audience, and cheer- 
fully Indifferent to the grave reprinting of his light lies in 
the European journals, which accept them at the foot of the 
letter. He is responsible for the fact that astonished Ameri- 
cans are solemnly assured of their countrywomen being un- 
ceasingly employed in the mastication of either green tea 
or chewing - . That they inject hypodermic blushes (the 
bona fide British young person's variety not being indige- 
nous to the American cheek), and observé a startling famili- 
arity with the opposite sex which even its platonic nature 
cannot redeem. It is the active dissemination of these fool- 
ish inventions which makes such episodes as the following 
possible : - 

An American woman iavited to a ladies’ luncheon in Lon- 
don was drawn aside, just before the announcement of the 
meal, by her hostess, who said, in an apologetic whisper, 
** There'll be sherry, you know, and claret, and champagne 
—I hope you can get along with one of those, for I cama 
the butler, and neither he nor I knew anything about mak- 
ing ‘mixed drinks.’” 

**No more do I,” said the American, indignantly. ‘‘I 
never drank a ‘ mixed drink’ in my life.” 

On another occasion the same woman, upon following her 
hostess to the drawing-room after dinner, observed the lat- 
ter rummaging about in search of a box of cigars, which 
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she finally produced and offered to her guest. The Amer- 
ican, fancying this a bit of British playfulness, smilingly 
shook her head, and went on with some anecdote she was 
in process of relating. The hostess, however, pressed them 
upon her, and said, reassuringly: 

“Do take it. I know you must be dying for a smoke. 
Just as the men always are. You mustn’t mind us in the 
least. Of course we are all perfectly cosmopolitan, and 
familiar with American ways, and we'd like to see you do it.” 

A governess—sup: y an intelligent and educated 
woman—being left for half an hour with an American 
guest in an country house, took upon herself to 
manufacture a light and cheerful conversation, and 
a by asking with comprehensiveness what one 
did to am@se one’s self in the country over seas. 

*“Why, I don’t know, exactly,” said the guest, amiably. 
‘The usual thing—varied according to season and circum- 
stances,” 

‘* Bees, principally, I suppose?” pursued the instructor of 
ry blandly. ‘“ How quaint and interesting they must 
re!” 


Bees!” cried the amazed American. ‘Bees! ‘Now 
would you kindly explain to me what itis you do mean?” 
And then it appeared that this learned laciy was laboring 
under the delusion that quilting and busking becs were the 
forms of diversion most affected by the citizens of the 
great republic. 

Yet, when etl is said and done, it is fruitless to deny that 
Europeans have some legitimate excuses for considering 
Americans ecgentric. The American himself has no clear 
conception of the national character until he sees it standin 
out sharply against a European background of ancient an 
accepted conventionalities. In this definite and formal 
milieu the bold lines of his countryman’s untrammelled in- 
dividualism, unag, ive in the large social spaces of his 
birthplace, suddenly startle him into a‘realization and con- 
ception of the foreign point of view, not, however, that he 
accepts that point of view as his own. On the contrary, in 
consequence of his more intimate and comprehensive know- 
ledge of his countrymen, he develops an amused pride and 
pleasure in the shrewdness mingled with naiveté, the unso- 
phisticated curiosity that is largely intelligent interest, the 
quick-wittedness, the self-confidence and courage, the art- 
Jess and democratic single-heartcdness, that characterize 
the average travelling American, who is constantly blunder- 
ing over and outraging the erystallized prejudices of an 
older civilization. The rich American is either so cosmo- 
politan as to have no salient features distinguishing him 
from the gentle folk of other lands, or so aggressively plu- 
tocratic tiat the amusement he awakes is quite unmingled 
with either pride or pleasure. It is of the American of very 
modest means, who bas made many sacrifices in order to 
gratify his love of beauty and see the treasures of European 
art, that one is able to recall a thousand deligitful and 
humorous memories. 

The best vantage ground from which to single out these 
delightful types is an American legation in some famous 
Continental capital. One of the most delightful figures that 
ever drifted through a place of the sort was a Western me- 
gistrate of purely local fame, but “Judge” by courtesy of 
the entire community of—let us say Cherry Creek, Arkan- 
sas. Apparently the slender current of the Judge’s life had 
flowed in unison with that of Cherry Creek for wellnigh 
threescore iN rs before he set out upon his journeys, like 
Lord Lovel, ‘strange countries for to see.” But in the 
May morning or he had dreamed of such possibilities, 
and a daily round of thrift and economy, practised through 
many decades of monotonous existence, eventually realized 
the slender sum requisite for the European tour projected 
by this new Arkansas traveller. The period of his waiting 
he had beguiled with slow, faithful efforts at self-culture, 
which even led to the acquisition of a creditable amount of 
Greek. Thus equipped, and eager-hearted as a boy, he had, 
at the period of his visit to this particular legation, spent 
three years in journeying from country to country, acquir- 
ing some familiarity with many European languages, in- 
cluding Russian. 

“I wanted to talk to the folks themselves,” he explained, 
‘‘and Lord! they air so pleased when you kin talk to ‘em 
in their own tongue! Why, when I was in St, Petersbur 
jast May I made out all my washing lists in Russian, thoug 
they warn't long. But I kin tell you, ma’am, when I put 
down my name and address at the post-office, and did it 
in Russian, you never see anything like the way they was 
tickled with it. You b’lieve me, they went round and 
showed it to every one of the clerks, it pleased ‘em so.” 

The Judge, though a stanch republican, was by nature 
so courteous that his heart prompted a respectful notice of 
that peculiar anomaly in this democratic age—a reigning 
sovereign. To the American Minister he disclaimed any 
oe interest in potentates, but added, *‘ If you think the 

ing would really like to see me, I don’t mind calling at 
the palace and leaving a card for him.” 

The Minister hastened to assure him that bis Majesty very 
considerately exempted from this formality most of the for- 
eigners who did his capital the honor of visiting it—a eour- 
tesy which in itself he considered all-sufficient. The Judge 
thereupon, being much pleased and relieved to find he had 
discharged all social obligations of his position, departed 
in time to pursue ae in other lands, and, the end of 
his financial tether reached, one can imagive his face home- 
ward set and his heart glowing with his one crowded bour 
of glorious life, that was worth an age without a name on 
Cherry Creek. 

A companion picture to this delightful Judge was an el- 
derly lady whose native place it is now impossible to recall, 
but who, as she herself was fond of explaining with vernac- 
ular vagueness, was from ‘‘the backwoods.” In these re- 
mote parts she had taught a school, and eked out her slender 
salary by working in a bird-cage factory, and in such sur- 
roundings became an expert botanist, and taught herself to 
paint wild flowers with exquisite accuracy and charm, Be- 
fore her was always a secret desire and ideal of delight-—to 
travel, and paint the flora of Palestine and the Great rt. 
It was not until late in life, and then- only as the fruit of 
unflagging industry and self-denial, that she secured the 
means to put her purpose into effect. Cheerfully indifferent 
to the hardships of third-class travel, she often slept on the 
open deck of Mediterranean steamers, amid Jews, Turks, and 
infidels, with the same perfect unconscious courage with 
which she, a soli woman, pitched her tent at night with 
her Arab escort, whose guidance across the desert she had 
fearlessly and unhesitatingly accepted. 

“ Those Arabs!" said she, ‘‘ why, dear, they are the nicest 


ple you ever saw. LF they took me for somebody - 
, wi 


mportant,” she explaii th nalve pleasure, ‘‘ because 
they treated me just as polite as if I'd been a real princess,” 
lady, no princess of the blood royal was ever more 
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deserving of respectful regard—nay, more, of reverential es- 
teem, than your simple-hearted self! 

A canvas bag secured with a draw-string contained the 
precious flower sketches; and wonderful they were, both for 
delicate realism of detail and for charm and purity of color- 
ing. Beneath these lay her whole wardrobe—a change of 
linen, and a Sunday gown whose stiff folds proudly pro- 
claimed the intrinsic superiority of ‘‘ store clothes.” 

** Because I can always carry it myself, you see, and that 
don’t cost a single mile,” she explained. “‘ Then nighis it 
does come in so handy for a pillow "—a speech which seemed 
eminently characteristic of her. She would always carry 
the burdens of her life so lightly, and even use 4hem as a 
resting-place for her head at night. 

When asked if she had never been afraid during all her 
travels, she replied, simply, ‘‘ No, dear; I never thought 
about harm comin’ to me, and no harm come.” And telling 
the story of her life, she said: ‘* Yes, there ve been two or 
three times when I was right pushed, “Twas those times 
that I went into the factory and made bird-cages. What 
seemed to me right funny was that when I was in England 
I told about my makin’ them to one of the géntleman I had 
letters to—you know, the minister at home he gave me some 
mighty nice letters to two or three famous English botanists, 
and they helped me a heap. Well, this gentleman shut me 
right up and said, ‘My dear lady, don’t talk too much in 
Enrope about a bird -cages; it may prejudice people 
ngainst you.’ But I don’t see how there's any harm in bird- 
cages.” 

In another foreign capital there arrived one day a party 
of pretty Texan girls, chaperoned by an elderly spinster. 
They called at the American legation on the eve of a ball 
to be given in honor of the royal family, and the Minister's 
wife kindly invited them to be present. All six faces radi- 
ated with pleasure until their hostess added, ‘‘ You know 
the etiquette of costume on such occasions is very strict. I 
hope you have something suitable.” A suggestion that 
plunged them in gloom, as they had only their travelling 
gowns with them. The chaperon, however, was bent on 
her charges having their ball and their royal meeting, and 
after a moment’s deep thought cried, in a burst of inspira- 
tion: 

‘‘ Girls, we might all wear white gloves 

** Will that do?” asked the five girls in one anxious breath, 
and the Minister’s wife, mentally resolving to assume all 
responsibility for infraction of rules, cordially decided that 
it must do. 

At the earliest possible moment the Texas contingent 
appears, gala attire unmistakably suggested by a bit of the 
travelling gowns turned in at the throat, a touch of white 
tulle, a little posy in each bosom, and white gloves on every 
hand. Royalty, interested by the unusual costume and the 
bright, eager faces, amiably suggests a presentation. The 
court takes the cue, more introductions follow—honor is 
rendered where honor is due—and exit Texas beaming with 
excitement and gratification. 

In the absence of the American Plenipotentiary accredit- 
ed some years ago to a famous monarch now dead, there 
arrived three women, who announced their desire to see the 
King. 

‘* Nothing can be easier,” declared the secretary in charge. 
‘* The King goes to-morrow in state to a religious ceremouy 
at the cathedral. Get a balcony on the route of the proces- 
sion, and you can have an excellent view of him.” 

“Good gracious! You don’t suppose we came all this 
way to do that,” cried the trio. ‘* Why, a cat could Jook at 
the King that way. No, indeed! We want to shake bands 
and talk to him.” 

‘Impossible !” declared the secretary. 
requires a formal presentation. 
those, and he is absent.” 

Nothing dissuaded, the three friends on the following 
morning walked determinedly up to the palace, and reso- 


y. ‘‘Such a thing 
Only the. Minister makes 


lutely demanded to see the reigning monarch, §So over- 
whelmed was the aide-de-camp by the composure and 
urgency with which the request was made that he actually 


carried it to the King, who, infinitely amused, granted it at 
once. 

“We have come a long way to see you,” said the spokes- 
woman, ‘‘and we didn’t mean to go away till we'd done it.” 

The King invited them to a seat, and they conversed with 
him fluently and cordially for ten minutes; at the end of 
which time they rose without awaiting any intimation from 
him, and all three shook hands warmly, saying: ‘‘ Well, 
we're pleased to have met you, but our time is short and 
we have a lot of other things io see,” and so departed, well 
pleased with the success of their spirited manauvre, and 
leaving the King convulsed with merriment. 

It is not alone monarchs who are treated lightly by these 
finely unconscious democrats. In the drawing-room of an 
Oxford hotel last summer were three women and a small 
boy engaged in search for a missing guide-book. 

** What has Willy done with that Bedekerr?” cried the ex- 
asperated mother, and after the red volume had been re- 
stored threw herself into a deep chair and plunged into its 
pages, announcing the results of her investigations from 
time to time. 

‘‘Gurrls! there’s a 2.30 train to Kenilworth, and I guess 
one day’s enough for this place.” Then, after a studious 
interval, “‘ My sakes, gurrls, listen to this! It says you 
couldn't see all thet’s to be seen in Oxforrd in a month. 
Guess 's no use our stayin’, then—we'll take that 2.40 train.” 
And at the afore-mentioned hour they turned their resolute 
backs upon the most beautiful and richly historic spot in 
England. 

These memories—odd, amusing, and delightful—of one’s 
fellow-countrymen are endless, but there’s room for only 
one more—the recollection of hearing on the crowded 
Munich railway platform a soft Southern voice saying, 
‘*Honey, don’t set down there right in the way; they'll 
tromp on you.” 

Aud of seeing a small girl rise up, clasping to her bosom 
a cigar-box with a perforated cover. There was something 
curious about this box, because burried travellers who came 
too near it started suddenly away, and regarded the little 
party of three, an old lady and two children, with undis- 

uised horror. After some space of struggling with the 
intricacies of that badly spelled and poorly pronounced Eng- 
lish which dwellers beyond the Rhine chose to call their 
German tongue, it was delightful to hear the accents of one’s 
native land, and an excuse was seized upon to make the old 
lady’s acquaintance. She was from Georgia, and knew no 
other tongue than+er own. She was sixty-five years of age, 
and was travelling for the first time in Europe with her two 
small grandchildren. She had experienced no difficulty 
whatever, and, indeed, without a word of German managed 
to secure for herself on this occasion the best carriage, and 
get her luggage attended to before any one else, by mere 
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dint of gentle, sweet-voiced persistence. The Teutonic 
officials merely shrugged helplessly and obeyed when she 
said: ‘No, yo’ don’t take that re hear me! Set it 
right down there like I tell yo’ ”—all in tones as soft as rose 
leaves. 

Another traveller at this moment shied violently awa 
from the little girl’s box, from which li(tle serpentlike heads 
were being thrust, and this attracted the old lady’s attention, 
causing her to ask gently, 

** Honey, ain’t those turkles of yo’rs hongry?” 

-“ Yes, grandmaw, I reckon they are,” said the child. 
“They ’ain’t been fed since we left Flawrence.” 

And then the train carried the Georgians and the hungry 

turtles away. ELIZABETH BIsLAND. 


WELLESLEY FLOAT '93. 
See illustrations on page 529. 


HERBEis a saying at Wellesley College that “‘ It has never 
rained on Float day.” Hewever welcomed the sunny 
afternoon and starlit evening may have been in previous 
ears, they were never more appreciated than at this year’s 
festival, which illustrated for the first time in the history of 
the college not only the pleasure of the out-door recreation 
of rowing, but its discipline and beauty as a scientific exer- 


cise. 

Through the efforts of Miss Lucile Eaton Hill, the director 
of the Department of Physical Training, a deeper meaning 
has been given to the beautiful nt of boats on Float 
day. Its attractive features are still the same; but under- 
neath the effect of gay boats, crews of girls in pretty cos- 
tumes, colored lights, music, and ali the other charming fea- 
tures of the scene there is the underlying py ay that care- 
fully regulated active out-door work will go far toward se- 
curing health, and that daily muscular exercise properly 
supervised wil, produce symmetry, grace, and strength. 

The pre i for the Jane festival may be said to 
begin in the fall term of the college, when Miss M. A. Wood, 
the physical examiner of the department, makes a thorough 
measurement and physical examination of each student. 
Unless the test is thoroughly satisfactory, unless the student 
is shown to possess perfect health, she is not put on the lake 
for rowing, or permitted to take any heavy work in the 
gymnasium. hen the time comes for the selection of the 
crews, which is generally the year before, selections are made 
first of the twenty best-fitted girls,and then, from these, crews 
of eight with four substitutes for each, so that the girls on 
the float are a picked set of strong young students. 

After the examination phvsten, the Freshman class at 
least, exercise in the gymnasium all winter, three hours a 
week being required as a part of the regular collegiate cur- 
riculum. Miss Hill emphasizes the use of Swedish educa- 
tional gymnastics for a general ‘‘ setting up,” for strength- 
ening the vital organs, and for making even the strain on 
different parts of the body, but for the especial use of the 
crews she has a set of rowing apparatus with fixed seats. 
It is a pity that the gymnasium is large enough only for 
the accommodation of the Freshman c ; but the other 
classes are encouraged to join bicycle and tennis clubs, and 
to take other means for the enjoyment of out-door sports. 

As soon as possible Miss Hill begins to coach the crews in 
scientific oarsmanship, insisting upon precision of stroke and 
other qualities established as the best in scientific rowing. 
During this season she has had twelve crews in training, and 
it is not surprising that the festival of the Float was looked 
forward to with wnusual keenness of expectation. 

On the brightJtine evening, when the college lawns looked 
their greenest, the rhododendron beds were in most luxuri- 
ant blossom, and the collége flower, the daisy, was most con- 
spicuous, the athletic preparations had a most successful ful- 
filment. The shady bank of Lake Waban on the college 
side became an amphitheatre for hundreds of spectators, and 
the-blue lake itself, stretching away to the Italian gardens 
of the country-seat beyond, was a smooth expanse for alL 
kinds of small craft, including a gondola, which added an 
element of romance to the poetic scene. 

At about seven o’clock a murmur of excitement moved 
the spectators, and it was known that the crews had assem 
bled in the rear of the main building of the college. Soon 
in a long procession the crews wound through the grove 
down the side of the hill to the lake-side. The varied cos- 
tumes gave brilliant color to the scene. The Seniors were 
distinguished by white suiis embroidered in gold, the Jun- 
iors by suits of red and green ; the Sophomores were in cos- 
tumes of olive with striped white and lavender; the Fresh- 
men were in red and white; and the specials came in blue 
and red. All carried oars across the shoulders. 

The procession in the grove was soon exchanged for a 
procession. on the water, and boat by boat the girls rowed 
the float across the lake, each crew giving careful illustra- 
tion of its work, without any attempt at racing. It was a 
beautiful sight; but to a thoughtful observer it was more 
than that, for it represented an effort to improve the health 
of the college students by systematic out-door exercise. 
The perfect time of the oars, the erect carriage of the row- 
ers, and their ease of motion showed both gymnastic train- 
ing and careful coaching. All the muscles of the body 
were called into play, and especially in the boats with 
sliding seats the exercise produced the greatest harmony of 
motion. 

“Wha hoo wha, Who are we? 
We are Wellesicy 98!" 


or similar sounds, roused the spectators to the knowledge 
that they were greeted by the leading boat, and other class 
cries following brought the knowledge that the musical 
programme of the evening was about to begin. The well- 
known charm of music on the water is not diminished 
when the singers are college students whose vigorous young 
voices are trained to sing in unison. There was a coming 
together of the boats, and in the sudden glare of a calcium- 
light from the bank the boats were seen to form a star, in 
the centre of which stood a leader waving a baton as a sig- 
nal for a succession of boat and class songs. There is 
truth in the 


Crass Sone '93. 
‘ All happily rowing, 
The shades ‘round ns growing 
Wrap us close in their mantle of rest. 
The night misia surround us, 
Soft twilight has found us, 
As we float upon fair Waban's breast. 


All merrily sifiging, 
With blithe echoes ringing, 
The hill-sides give back the refrain. 
In response to our voices 
Sweet natare rejoices 
And flings back our music again. 


Other class songs follow. Ninety-four says, 
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“Pall with a will, O my comrades, 
Bend with might to the oar, 
Yor we are the crew of #%—"; 
and '95 begins gayly: 
“The breezes now make ripples dance, 
And sparkling bright now glance— 
Yes, glance and dance—"’; 
while all the crews sing Professor Hodgkins’s graceful song 
‘Lake of Gray”; and, as if to add enchantment to the 
music, colored lights play over the scene. 

If light hearts make quick brains, as most are apt to be- 
lieve, the exercises and the joyful songs of Wellesicy Float 
should result in better work in the elasses; but scientists are 
not satisfied with a general supposition. The measurements 
which Miss Wood takes from month to month prove that 
by the work on the lake taken under scientific directions 
the vital organs are strengthened, the girth of the chest is 
larger, and the strength of the back isimproved, The effect 
of rowing upon the scholarship has not yet been tested by 
statistics, but it is noticed that some of the brightest giris in 
the classe8 are to be found on the crews. In the Sophomore 
boat are to be seen one of the most brilliant mathematicians, 
a leader in the Shakespeare Society, and girls who are noted 
for excellence in general scholarship. The claim of the en- 
thusiastic amateur oarsman that “‘ rowing seems to be the 
most favorable exercise for a high development of mind and 
body” may be proved at Wellesley. 

As an illustration of the whole system of physical train- 
ing at the college, Float day is useful in calling attention to 
the advance made in the physical training of young girls, and 
that at one large college there exists a department in which 
physical education is made a part of the general plan of in 
struction, and where the girl realizes that her daily exercise 
is as necessary as any study for her graduation. 

Grace WELD Soper. 





Tue coming of Mr. Walter Besant to our shores this 
summer, that he may take part in the Authors’ Congress 
at Chicago, will give pleasure to the host of readers who 
welcome every new novel from Mr. Besant’s pen as if it 
were the utterance of a personal and dearly loved friend. 
Mr. Besant is not only the successful man of letters, he is 
the successful philanthropist, and in both characters Amer- 
icans are devoted to him. 

—Though the number of people who read books of ser- 
mons with eagerness akin to that with which a fascinating 
novel is devoured is supposed to be small, yet it is larger 
than one would think. Such a book as Primary Convic- 
tions, by the Right Rev. Dr. William Alexander, Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, a book on the evidences of Christianity, 
originally presented before the students of Columbia Col- 
lege in the form of lectures, may be described as a rare find 
by the lay reader. The style is wonderfully magnetic and 
sympathetic, the literary allusions indicate a broad and va- 
rious learning, and the themes are of practical interest to 
every thoughtful man and woman. Dr. Alexander bears a 
striking resemblance in style and delivery to the lamented 
Phillips Brooks. 

—President Helen A. Shafer, of Wellesley College, is the 
second woman in America to receive the honorary degree 
of LL.D., Maria Mitchel! being the first. It was conferred 
on Miss Shafer this year by Oberlin, her alma mater. 

—Miss Alice Longfellow celebrates the 17th of June each 
year in a way which reminds one of her father’s gracious hos 
pitality to strangers during his lifetime. She provides a spe- 
cial car for a nm | of working-girls from Boston, different 
ones being invited each season, and entertains them for the 
afternoon at the old historic mansion in Cambridge. The 
art treasures of the home; the objects of literary interest 
associated with her father’s life and work; the famous chair 
made from the ‘*spreading chestnut-tree ’ and given by the 
school-children at Cambridge; the beautiful pen, a gift from 
Helen Hunt, made from the pillar to which Bonivard was 
chained in the castle at Chillon—all these and many others 
are freely exhibited. Tea is served either on the lawn or 
in the fine old wainscoted parlor, with its cushioned window- 
seats and crimson draperies, and a drive to Mount Auburn, 
where Longfellow is buried, crowns the day’s pleasure. 

—The munificent sum of $21 71 has been sent by the 
Russian government to Mr. Frederic Remington as an in- 
demnity for the troubles he underwent in the Czar’s do- 
minions last summer. Mr, Remington bore the special 
passport of the United States, and his trip to Russia was 
undertaken simply for the sake of making sketches con- 
nected with his private work, and was devoid of all politi- 
cal significance. He was not permitted to make notes, the 
canoe he took with him from this country to St. Peters 
burg was detained and damaged, and he was not allowed 
once to launch it,and his summer was practically wasted 
Hence the generous compensation! 

—The parsonage connected with the Summerfield Meth- 
odist Church of Milwaukee bas been purchased by a well- 
known Methodist woman of Milwaukee, who has turned 
the property over to trustees, to be used as a deaconesses’ 
home. A four-story brick building for a Methodist home 
for working-girls will be erected near it. 

—An effort is being made by the alumne of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary resident in the neighborhood of New York to 
raise a generous proportion of the $350,000 needed by that 
institution to increase its equipment and widen its field of 
usefulness, For the past ten years the amnual quota of 
students from this city has averaged forty-five. 

—Every race that has taken place on the celebrated Inde- 
potenes (Iowa) track since 1889 has been reported by Mrs. 

da Tims Klocker, who is respected by owners and stable- 
boys both as a woman and an authority on aj] matters per- 
ei to horse-racing. 

—William D. Little, who, with Neal Dow, founded the 
first temperance union in Maine, has recently died at the 
age of eighty-six. Mr. Little was also known as the first 
life-insurance agent in Maine, beginning his work there at a 
time when or clergymen considered insuring a man’s 
life little short of sacrilege. 

—The Bank of Warsaw, New York, has elected as a direc- 
tor Mrs. Walcott J. Humphrey, of that town. She has also 
been appointed a trustee of the blind asylum. 

—The University of Chicago is said to have bought for 
$80,000 the library of historical antiquities and manuscripts 
gathered by Hubert H. Bancroft in ro his Pacific 
coast histories. Five hundred thousand dollars was the price 
asked for the collection when it was offered to Congress. 
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SENIORS ON PARADE, 1.30 r.., 
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FORMING A STAR. A CORNER OF THE LAKE. 


JUNIORS TAKING A SPIN. 
FLOAT DAY AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE.—{See Pace 527.) 
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THE BEBEL QUEEN: 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuon oF “At Sours an» Conpemons of Man,” “‘Ivonvy Gates,” 
Curconen or Gueton,” Bro 
Cuarrer XXXVII. 
Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song.—Spenser. 
TS were gathered together once more—it was to be 


for the last time—in the little garden bebind the little 
house, with the crowded Field of the Dead on one side and 


the crowded Street of the Living on the other. Francesca 
sat on the garden bench, her hands clasped, her head hang- 
ing in the deepest dejection. She had been peding with 
Emanuel to remain, but vainly. Harold and Mr. Hayling— 


Lord Hayling—Anthony—stood or leaned against the wall; 
Emanuel walked up and down the short garden path or 
stopped to speak t was the hour which most he loved— 
the twilight after sunset, when in thé soft shades the burial- 
ground stretched out and became a vast plain and the houses 
seemed to recede. But this evening he was agitated. His 
face, always serious, was full of trouble. When he spoke it 
was in a quick, nervous way, unlike his usual utterance. 
The philosopher had lost his calm. Yet, because it was 
their last night together, and on the morrow he would de- 
part, be easayed to speak as one who may never more re- 
turn. Francesca continued to plead with him. ‘“ You will 
not go yet, Emanuel?” she said, “Oh! not yet. You will 
give us one more month—one more week even? We have 
so much to learn from you. Think! You have placed me 
on the threshold, and then you go away and leave me help- 
less!” 

‘You are on the threshold,” Emanuel repeated. ‘‘ Why, 
child, is not that enough? How many are there who even 
reach the threshold? Once there, if you are resolute and 
patient the doors of the ‘Temple will open to you, and you 


will penetrate as. far as the Holy of Holies—wherein is the 
Presence,” he added, solemnly, ‘‘ wpon which none can look 
and live. What more can one do for a disciple than place 


him on the threshold? Yet you are a woman; you will need 
a leading hand; you will have Harold always instead of 
me 

Not another word had been spoken by either since Fran- 
cesca owned ber allegiance to the Law of her own people 
touching the submission of woman; yet Emanuel assumed 
the conclusion of this love-affair; neither said him nay. 
Was it a time for maidenly pretence? 

‘*T want you—you—Emanuel. We all want you, not each 
other.’ 

‘‘[ must go. Man's life is a march, or it is a battle-field 
where he sometimes finds a time of truce and rest. Then he 
sits down and looks about bim. If he is fortunate, as I have 


been, he finds friends among the men and affection among 
the maidens. But, friends or no friends; he must not sta 
too long. Very soon he must get up and go on again, with 


the memory of his friends to console him, and the image in 
his heart of those with whom he has talked. It is time, dear 
child, that I must get up and go away.” 

‘*Why must you go, Emanuel?” asked Harold. “ Why 
not stay with us and Wander no more? There are battles 
enough to fight here among all these people—your own, if 
you like—without going into the Desert.” 

‘The houses choke me. I cannot see the people for the 
houses in which they dwell. I cannot hear their voices for 
the noise of their work. In the silence of the Desert I can 
listen to the voice of man and I can see the soul of man. 
But not here. I must go.” 

Yet he was agitated, shaken; the drooping figure of the 


girl moved him, her entreaties shook him, he could hot stand 
still, he could not even remain silent. 
“I must go,” he repeated. ‘My mind has been shaken. 


Past things have been revived. I have seen persons whom I 
never thought to meet again; old emotions~ have been 
awakened, even old regrets. My child, I cannot even talk 
with you without being reminded continually of—another 
person.” He spoke with an effort. ‘‘I must endeavor 
somehow—by qistance and forgetfulness—-to regain my old 
tranquillity. I must not suffer new ties of friendship to bind 
me—even to you, my friends, my children. They will but 
embitter my closing days with regrets and longings. Let 
me go, and remember you only as one stage of the “ rney, 
just as one remembers the day when one was thirty years of 
age 

~“You will not forget us, Emanuel,” said Francesca. 
“You cannot. But you can go out of the crowded streets, 
and we will follow and be with you, The new ties of 
friendship should bind you more strongly to the humanity 
of which you think continually. Emanuel,” she laid her 
hand upon his arm, ‘‘ be persu y 

“Nay, I must go. I have staid too long already. It will 
take a long time to recover the lost tranquillity. 1 must go.” 
But he showed ip his voice that he fain would stay. 

‘‘Be persuaded, Emanuel,” said Lord Hayling, or An- 
thony. ‘Stay a little longer, if only to support and en- 
courage a man who is sometimes tempted to grumble though 
he has got all that he asked. Your voice the last two months 
has been a help aud a stay. Things sometimes seem rather 
too much even for the Common Lot. When I say that the 
Countess has this day epgennye before the Magistrates for 
being drunk and disorderly—” 

«My friend, you want no help,” said, Emanuel. ‘‘ You 
have got ali you asked—and more.” 

‘Be persuaded, Emanuel,” said Hargld. ‘There is the 
great Discovery. Will you leave that upon my hands?” 

** My Diseovery,” said Emanuel, answering Harold. “That 
is another reason for going away and staying away. My 
Discovery, of which 1 thought so much.”” He laugh 
gently. ‘‘I suppose there never was any-man so joyful 
over any Discovery as | was while I tramped across ia 
with the thing in my uead, and no méans of putting it down 
on paper. I foresaw—you all know—I told you all—what 
I foresaw—the Dream of the Coming Heaven—the Golden 
Age—the Saturnian Reign, the event of the long-expected 
Prophecy, the age of Peace and Good-will. By me—man 
was to abandon forever the chief. cursd of humanity; by 
me—there were to be no more wars; not because men 
learned for themselves and understood why war should be 
abolished, but because I—I myself—a humble Jew driven 
with blows and threats out of the Czar’s realm—had dis- 
covered an ivstrument which rendered war impossible! 
Wonderful, was it not? Wonderful! Never any man 
more puffed up with pride than I was. 1| tried to a 
humbly, but I was filled and blown out with pride. You 
remember my insolence and my pride, Harold. 
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‘‘T remember nothing of the kind,” said Harold. 

“I thought that I would give you the Discovery. It 
should be yours to announce ft, to prepare the way for it, 
and to present it to the world, What would it matter who 


y 
again remain unseen and unknown, 
to think that 7 ane was ey oe 3 is way, that 
the world was ging. I bad no doubt—no bt at all 
—of what would happen.” 

‘And now, Emannel?” 

‘‘ Now I perceive that it was but another Dream. I have 
been a Dreamer all my life. Nothing in the world makes 
men more happy than drearas of things impossible.” 

‘ Your invention,” said Harold,‘‘is no Dream; it is a re- 
ality—a reality more awful and more terrible than I can 
grasp. That rd no dream, but the biggest thing that Chem- 
stry bas ever yet achieved.” 

“Yet a Dream. Oh! my friends, let me confess. I can 
never again lift my head for the shame that has fallen upon 
me.” , 

‘‘Oh! my Master!”’—Francesea sprang to her feet and 
caught his hand—‘‘ you to speak of shame! You, whose 
heart is full of love and wisdom! Ours is the shame to be 
80 far—so far below you. Shame? And for you?” 

“Shame, child, because I was so short-sighted that I 
thought this thing, which I now perceive would fill the 
whole world with Devils, was the Gift of the Lord. And it 
was your doing, child—you first made me doubt. A woman 
sees q and farther thana man. But I was dreaming 
—I was dreaming.” 

The girl bent over him and kissed his hand, while her tears 
fell upon it. ‘ 

“Let me confess,” said Emanuel, ‘‘ let me confess. I am 
a Dreamer of Dreams. I dwell in the world which is not.” 
He looked across the Field of the Dead, his right hand 
shading bis eyes as if he saw on the Plain of. Death the 
world of his dreams. “ No man so happy as one who can see 
far beyond the present the future that shall be. We have 
been a nation of such: Dreamers, because for two thousand 
years we could not bear to think upon the present. Yes” 
—his eyes were the veritable eyes of a Dreamer—‘“all my 
life I have dreamed of the Great Prophecy Unfulfilled—the 
greatest of all the Prophecies—the Reign of and Love. 
All the obstacles—greed of gold, selfishness, lust for power, 
war, ignorance, shortness of life—all these things seemed. to 
me capable of being removed and abolished were men for 
once persuaded to endeavor after that time. I thought of 
the wise men of the world filling the brains and firing the 
hearts of all the rest with a burning desire to achieve this 
time—the rage of the Crusade would be a poor and feeble 
emotion compared with the ardent passion after Righteous- 
ness which would be roused among all mankind by the ex- 
hortations of these Prophets. I have had this vision always, 
I say; I haye ardently longed and prayed to do something, 
however small, to help that time. Then I came to under- 
stand that as man’s spiritual strength rises out of his physi- 
cal necessities and instincts, so the soul grows with food 
as the body, and must be nourished witi new food as the 
body, and«as the highest love grows out of the lowest in- 
stinct, so the advance of man has been always step by step 
with his adyance in physical knowledge. For this reason 
the change for good or evil during the last sixty years is un- 
paralleled by any change in any previous thousand years of 
the world’s history. Therefore I thought some great physt 
cal discovery might at any time be made which should give 
to the world one more decided step. I could not alleviate or 
prevent disease, or lengthen this our short span of life, or 
make men give up the foolish pursuit of riches. But I could 
—and did—invent a means whereby, I fondly thought, war 
should be rendered impossible for all future time. You know 
the rest, Harold. You remember how I announced to you, 
mysteriously, my Discovery. You remember héw I revealed 
it—in this garden, after we had spoken of the con- 
tinuity of the human race, which seemed to make it so much 
more precious. The continuity of life is, 1 know, not a new 
doctrine. - I have not invented or discovered this truth. It 
has been taught by many learned Rabbis in many forms, It 
is sufficient for me to know that what we do in this present 
life we do for ourselves in the ages to come. Therefore my 
Discovery, as I believed, would be not for what we call pos- 
terity, but for ourselves—ourselves—ourselves. You re- 
member how we talked—” 

“* As if we could ever forget!” Francesca murmured. 

“Then you, child, brought your doubts. See how a wo- 
man may ring to shame the man who thinketh himself 
wise. You spoke as a woman—inasmuch as you considered 
the effect it would have upon Man. Where would be his 
courage? you asked. For a man’s courage, you said, wiser 
than |, means his invention, his enterprise, his success, his 
desire of excellence. Man without the fighting instinct, you 
said, being wiser in your instinct that I with my knowledge, 
would become like a woman; content to sit down and ac- 
cept what is brought; or he would become like one of a 
horde of monkeys preying upon each other, That is what 
you said, Francesca.” 

‘* Yes, my Master, that is what I dared to say.” 

‘“*T was too full of. my own belief to pay much heed at 
first. But afterwards—afterwards—yes, I began to have 
doubts. Then you, Anthony, spoke in yourturn. You suid 
that my Discovery would do none of the things that I hoped 
for it. You said that it would either mae Wee more ter- 
rible or would lead to a more intolerable tyranny than any 
the world has ever seen. You said also that it would de- 
stroy all that is left of the Common Life—with Common ac- 
tion, discipline, and obedience—so that the rich would be- 
come ever richer and richer and more tyrannical, and the 
poor feebler and more wretched; that is what you said, An- 
a 

‘That is pretty well the substance of what I said. I have 
thought more about it, and I think so still, but eye 
ly. e want the restoration of the Common, not the Indi- 
vidual Life. In Communities we —_ work out our salva- 
tion. We are just returning to the idea of the Community; 
and qu unfortunate Invention, Emanuel, would arrive like 
a gi of Setebos the Troubler to make the Community im- 


Emanuel turned to Harold. ‘‘ You have not spoken, my 
friend, Well, 1 am going away. I leave this’Thing in your 
hands. I give it to you, Harold.” 

“You can po more give such a thing to me, Emapuel, 
than you can give me wit and wisdom of your brain. 
No more than you can give me your eyes and the look that 
lies in them. It is yours—your very own—your child, 
whether a Devil or an Angel. 

“Tell me, then, what you think, Speak. This child of 
mine—is it Devil or Angel?” 
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“Frankly, Devil. It will prove the worst Devil ever let 
loose upon an unfortunate world. I have been thinking of 
nothing else, I believe, since you revealed the thing. You 


that all men desire that 
all men want is not the 


uch as be pleases to gratify his greed or h 

m as to own or his or 
his malice. FWhat a wali twhet a world it will be Shen 
this Devil is loose among us! Why, he will break up every- 
pron > sayy ——. cities, industries, arts, science— 
eve —?. en will drift apart—we shall resolve into the 
ciginal elements, we shall live apart, suspicious, waitin 
every day to be killed by an invisible foe—ready to go forth 
and slay all around us for very safety!” 

Emanuel groaned. ‘ This is what I myself have learned. 
You are all t. And I, who thought myself so wise, am 
proms a Fool. This is the end of that great Drenm. Well, 

roid, it is yours, I give it to you. What will you do 
with it?” 

** By your orders, what youchoose. Without your orders, 
nothing: I will not take _— myself the awful responsi- 
bility of giving to the world this weapon of universal de- 
strugtion. Nor will I place in the hands of even our own 
Government an instrument which could be turned to such 
purposes as this, not even for the suke—if the question 
should arise—of the national safety.” 

“A physical discovery,” said Emanuel, ‘‘ may be prepara- 
tory. Most great things have been arrived at by tentatives. 
If men are not ready for them, they are kept back. Many 
things were known concerning the powers of steam before 
it was made the slave of man; and of electricity before it 
was caught and trained and forced to work for man. For, 
you see, it was not until this century that men were pre- 

and ready for steam and electricity. And then these 

orces were tamed ressed into our service. When the 

story of man comes to be written, it will be understood how 
certain qualities grew slowly in his brain while he was 
doing over and over again, from generation to generation, 
the same things in the same way, just as a boy writing ex- 
ercises over and over again no at last makes grammar a 
part of his brain. But boy does not begin to write un- 
til the grammar is a part of his brain; so with man; he pre- 
pares—sometimes for thousands of years—for the next grent 
step. When it comes he is ready. My friends, I admit, 
sorrowfully, that the world is not yet ready for the abolition 


‘of war. And I confess with shame that my invention will 


not abolish war. We must not abandon war until we have 
learned to pri&ctise, without the aid of war, all the things 
which render war valuable—cou — enterprise — disci- 
pline, desire to excel—and have transferred them to the Life 
in mon. When all lives are spent in working for the 

of all, we shall be like the Monks who worked together 
in their Cloisters, all for the Brotherhood, not for wages, 
and gave their best to the Community, because they had no 
self to take it. The Brotherhood—yes. We shall form one 
great Brotherhood. That will be the greatest and the last 
of social schemes and experiments. Like all great things it 
was discovered by our People—it came out of the Law and 
the Prophets—and the Christians in their monxsteries only 


imitated the Essenes, who were Jews.” He siched heavily. . 


‘* Alas! we are as yet far off. When this truth is accepted, 
my friends, war will cease naturally. Then, if my invention 
is discovered anew it will only make that physically impos- 
sible which has already become morally impossible. Of all 
the evils of which we complain, war will be the last to van- 
ish. The Prophet, I now ive, spoke not of the sudden 
conversion of the universal human heart, but of the gradual 
change. Let us work our utmost for that gradual change 
for oursel ves—oursel ves.” 

** And—again—your Discovery, Emanuel?” 

* The ae leave it in your hands, Harold. De- 
stroy it—publish it—as you will. It is not mine, I repeat. 
Let me never hear any more about it.” 

**I must not destroy a scientific truth,’ replied the chem- 
ist. ‘‘ I will preserve it. I will lock it up for the whole of 
my. life, and I will Jeave it at my death, as a secret gift, to 
the President of the Royal Society. Will that be a reason- 
able compromise, Emanuel?” 

** As you will. I leave it in your hands, It is sufficient 
for me to understand and to confess that it is not what I 
hoped and believed. Not unto me is it given to change the 
course of this mighty river.” 

“*Very well—I will add within the packet a note stating 
that this paper was placed in my hands on the twentieth 
day of the month of June, 1892, by its discoverer, Emanuel— 
Emanuel—now I come to think of it—the very first tiwe 
that I have thought of it.... I have never heard your sur- 
name, Emanuel.’ 

‘*Have you not? It matters nothing. Among my friends 
I have but one name—Emanuel. When I was young and 
belonged to Western Europe, they called me Emanuel El- 
veda.” 

‘“*Elveda?” Francesca looked up astonished. ‘‘ My own 
name?” 

“Emanuel Elveda?” Harold repeated. Then the whole 
truth flashed upon him. He knew the story of the separa- 
tion. The husband was a man of science, a chemist of great 
promise, who had gone away—perished in Morocco, it was 
thonght. And he knew the miniature—Francesca’s portrait 
of her father—and now he recognized the likeness, and, with 
the certainty that is surer than logic, and falls upon the mind 
with greater swiftness than follows the narration of facts, he 
knew the man before him. ‘Emanuel Elveda! You are 
Emanuel Elveda, come back again? Why, we thought you 
dead—dead—dead long ago. Francesca, this is Emanuel 
Elveda—Emanuel Elvcda—” 

“Yes, I am Emanuel Elveda. Why not? Why are you 
astonished?” 


‘‘ Cousins!” Harold octal ceases and impatiently. 


‘* Has no one got eyes but myself? Heavens! Eman- 
een once had a wife?” 
“Certainly” I hed Gace a wife.” 
ir: was her name?” 


“Her name was Isabel—Isabel Albu.” 
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“Francesca! now do you understand? His wife’s name 
was Isabel. This man—this wise man—this man we all 
love—why—he is your father—your own father—your fa- 
ther—Francesca.” 

Francesca remained unmoved. 

‘** You are quite wrong, Harold,” she said, coldly. ‘My 
father is dead long ago. He died on an expedition to Mo- 
rocco.” 

“You are quite wrong, Harold,” said Emanuel. 
no daughter.” 

“ Are there two Emanuel Elvedas? Twochemists of that 
name? Two men of that name who separated from their 
wives? Two Isabels of that name who parted from their 
husbands? Are there two men with the same face? Fran- 
cesea, we are blind. Here is the very face of your miniature 
—twenty years older, I know now why I always thought 
I knew your face, Emanuel. Francesca,” for the girl began 
to doubt and to tremble, *‘ it is—it is—your father, I tell 
you. It must be.” 

“*My father is dead,” she repeated. 
in Moroceo, But oh! I wish—” 

** have no child,” said Emanuel. ‘I left my wife long 
ago. But—if it had been otherwise—I wish—” 

“Tell me again, man!” cried Harold, impatiently, “‘ are 
there two men of your name and your story? Are there 
two women of that same name and that same story?” 

** But—I have no child.” 

** My father left my mother a month after their marriage,” 
Francesea explained. ‘‘He saw her a year later, when I 
was an infant. He was not told that I existed. He went 
away,and my mother heard afterwards that he was dead— 
it was said that he had died on a scientific expedition. I do 
not understand. I have always been told that my father 
was dead,” she added, helplessly. 

““Who is your mother, Francesca?” Harold persisted. 
‘**Tell us that. Where does she live?” 

“She is Isabel Elveda, who has written on the Condition 
of Women, and she now lives in the Cromwell Road.” 

“‘In the Cromwell Road?” Emanuel asked. ‘‘ Why, I 
have seen her. She is my wife! Youareherchild? Isaw 
her a few days ago. 7 wife lives in the Cromwell Road. 
Your mother lives— What does this mean? I have no 
daughter. Whatdoesall thismean? Harold, you began it. 
Tell me whatit means. Lamchildish. How can Francesca 
be my daughter?” 

He looked around in helpless agitation and confusion. 

At that moment a white figure appeared at the garden 
door and ran swiftly down the garden path. It was Clara, 
coming to clear up all before Emanuel vanished again into 
the country where there is no post and where nobody bas an 
address. 

“* Clara!” cried Francesca, ‘tell me, if you can—tell me, 
for Heaven's sake, what this means.” 

“We have just discovered,” said Harold, briefly, ‘‘ that 
Emanuel’s name is Elveda.” 

“Oh! They have just found it out? 
evening on purpose totellthem. I bave known it all along. 
Francesca, forgive me. I thought that if I brought you 
two together you would find out before very long the secret 
of your relationship,and I knew that whether the delay 
was long or short you would learn to love each other. But, 
to be sure, I thought it would be discovered in a day or two, 
or even in an hour or two. If you had been ordinary folk 
you would have found it out long ago. But your heads 
were up in the clouds—you never stooped to ask the sim- 
plest questions as to who and what you were—at home—as 
they say at school. Your heads were in the air; you were 
always talking of things too deep for ordinary mortals. So 
you have oniy just found it out.” 

“I don’t understand yet,” said Francesca. 

“One moment. ‘Tell me, dear, are you grateful to me for 
bringing you to know Emanuel?” 

res, yes, of course I am.” 

** Do you already respect and revere him? Do you sit at 
his feet and hear him?’ 

‘*He has been my Master. I have no words for the re- 
spect and veneration in which I hold him.” 

* Add love, then, to your veneration, for he is your father. 
Emanuel, are you willing to have a daughter?” 

‘I have never thought it possible that I should have a 
daughter.” 

“ Yet you have one. That evening when you bade fare- 
well to your wife this child was an infant three months old 
lying in acradle. But you were not told. If you have any 
doubt, ask Melkah—the old Syrian woman—you remember 
Melkah? Look at this girl and ask your own heart. Can 
you love this girl? Look at her face—is it not your 
own?’ 

Then Emanuel looked upon his daughter's face and knew 
that she was his own child. And he lifted his hands 
solemnly to bless his daughter. But he spoke no word. 
And without a word Francesca fell into her father’s em- 
brace. 


“T have 


“He died long ago, 


I came here this 


Clara touched Harold’s hand, and they left the father and 
daughter together. ‘‘I was afraid,” she said in the parlor, 
**that I should be too late. I only understood this evening 
that his departure was so near. Oh! if he had disappeared 
again without learning the truth! I should never have dared 
to tell Francesca. We knew it all along, because he came 
to father with a letter from a foreign correspondent. I 
don’t know whether it was wisest to act as we did—I want- 
ed Francesca to be influenced by him. I found out before 
she came here what a wonderful creature he is—I knew he 
would touch her imagination. We will go away and leave 
them for the night. ‘They will have so much to say.” 

** You knew all along?” 

“Yes. Oh! there ismore. Madame Elveda is my cousin 
—that my father knew but I did not. Our name is Albn, 
and her name was Albu. And now sbe has lost nearly all 
her money, poor lady! and she has lost her daughter, for 
Francesca will never take up Woman’s cause now, never— 
never—never, She will love her father too much. Mr. 
Alleyne, I’m ont yes lost your peerage, but it is a won- 
derful thing for Nelly, isn’t it? You will have for wife, 
after all,a Daughter of the Law obedient to the will of her 
husband. That is, of course, if Francesca—” 

Harold smiled. Christians, before the wedding-bells ring, 
are only half-hearted about wishing the obedience of their 
wives. 

** Provided.” he said, ‘‘ that she accepts in exchange ’”’—to 
an Oriental like Clara the words were mere foolishness— 
“ the service and the obedience of her lover.” 


A week later the same group were gathered together 
again in that little room. Francesca was in travelling 
costume, and her boxes were in the narrow passage outside. 
Emanue!'s travelling costume remained the same as he had 
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always worn, and his luggage consisted of a bag in which 
were his carving tools and a few necessaries. 

“‘ Everything is ready, Francesca?” usked Harold. 
I do nothing for you?” 

“Nothing more, Harold, thank you. We are going —_ 
through,to Beirtt—from there I will write to you—and to 
Damascus next. There I will write again. After that we 
are going to join some Arab tribe and live awhile in the 


“Can 


**Have you seen your mother?” 

“Yes. She is hard and bitter. 
though shie tried to say kind things. I have deserted her— 
and the Cause. Oh, the Cause!” She shuddered. *‘ She 
has lost her friends with her fortune. Except for Melkah, 
she is alone. Go and see her often, Harold. She will be 
very lonely.” 

**And you—you are happy, Francesca?” 

‘“‘Happier than I have ever been in all my life before. 
There is nothing in the world to live for but the life of 
nature and God's Law. I have my father to study and to 
obey. It is such happiness as I never imagined. And all 
the world has grown so real—and I am in it, not outside it. 
The Passing Show is part of the Eternal Drama in which I, 
too, play my humble part. I have my father and my cous- 
ins. I am no longer without kith and kin.” 

“Will you not acknowledge your lover as well?” he 
whispered. 

** Yes—I have—you. Whiat more can I want, or look to 
have? Let me, like Anthony, have the Common Lot! What 
better can there be than the Lot intended by the Lord for 
all?” 

Harold started. Who had ever before heard from Fran- 
cesca’s lips a single word in the spirit of the Faith? 

““The Common Lot,” said the Earl. ‘‘I chose it and 
would not give it up, though the Gountess has again been 
fined twenty shillings and costs—for the usual offence. The 
Common Lot is best.” 

“We leave you.” Emanuel looked about him. ‘I take 
my daughter—my Francesca”—his voice dropped like that 
of a lover when he names his mistress, and his eyes grew 
humid as he gazed upon her—‘‘I take my daughter to the 
Land of our Fathers. She shall see the ruins where her 
ancestor, the Prince of the Captivity, ruled for a thousand 
years, and she shall see the cities and mountains where 
another ancestor King reigned for his allotted time and 
wrote his Psalms for all time. Then we will stay awhile in 
the Desert. After 4 time she will return to you; but as for 
me, I will return no more to the vast collections of bricks 
called the towns of Europe. I have been presumptuous. 
I thought it was given to me alone among men suddenly to 
change the mind of the world and to make them ready for 
the Reign of Peace. I must win my way back to humility 
by meditation and by silence. You shall have my daughter 
back; butfor me, I shall return no more.” 

**Francesca!” Harold took her hand. 
Rose of Sharon!” 

“Patience, Harold. Oh, dear friend, suffer me to be with 
my father—my own father—a little longer! Ob, you cannot 
tell what a happiness it is to hear his voice, only to serve 
him and to obey him! A little longer, Harold. Then, if it 
please my Lord, and if his handmaiden still find favor in 
his eyes—”’ 


She cannot forgive me, 


** Francesca, my 


THE END. 


THE HANDS AND FINGER-NAILS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Ne in importance to the care of the face comes that of 

the hands. There was probably never a woman yet who 
did not long to haye beautiful white hands, but they are 
considered out of the reach of those who have much manual 
labor to accomplish. 

‘**How can I keep my bands white?” laments the busy 
wife and mother. ‘I have dishes to wash, sweeping to do, 
and a certain amount of cookery falls to my lot. ‘ must 
resign myself to being satisfied with keeping my hands 
clean, and try not to care if they are ugly.” 

Here she makes a mistake. She may have her hands 
pretty as well as clean, but, like everything else worth having 
in this world, it will be at the cost of a little time and 
trouble. 

In the first place, she should wear gloves as much as pos- 
sible. Not tight ones that will impede the freedom of ber 
movements and hinder her about her work, but a loose old 
pair. Let her put in a claim for those that have been cast 
aside by the men of the house, and, cutting off the tips of 
the fingers, wear them when she is sweeping, dusting, cook- 
ing, and washing dishes. There is no reason why she should 
plunge her whole hand into a dish-pan in search of a stray 
spoon when she can recover it by the aid of a mop and 
soap-shaker. The gloves will save her hands from burns, 
from dust, from grime. 

When she wa them she should use only the best soap, 
and have a little almond meal or bran in the water. She 
should dry them carefully, and anoint them lightly with 
such a mixture as glycerine and rose-water, or glycerine and 
bay rum, in equal pagts—Tf her akin wit not bear glycerine, 
she may use frostilla or some similar preparation, or she 
may apply cold cream in very small quantities, rubbing it 
well into the skin. After this, the hands should be rinsed 
in soft water and dried gently and thoroughly. Should the 
water be hard, a little borax will soften it. 

Lemon juice, or lemon juice and salt, will be found excel- 
lent for removing stains from the fingers, and should always 
be at hand, to be resorted to when soap and water fail. 

A little care bestowed upon the hands at night will in- 
crease their softness aud whiteness. They should be washed 
clean with bran and warm water, all stains removed, and 
the nails trimmed and cleaned. Some good unguent, like 
cold cream or one of the others suggested above, should 
then be applied, and if the hands are very red and rough, a 
pair of loose gloves may be slipped on and worn all night. 

Wearing gloves at night is discountenanced by some ad- 
visers on the ground that it fades the skin. This may oc- 
cur if the gloves are worn steadily, but their use for two or 
three nights has no ill effect, and \isiaben hands that have 
been reddened by the sun or by rough work. 

“Nothing adds more-to-the-beauty of tlié hand than well- 
kept nails, and nothing detracts from it more than to have 
these stubby, ill-cut, and neglected. Really well-shaped 
nails are something for which to return thanks, for it is ver 
hard to evolve a en! nail from an ugly or even an indif- 
ferent one. Still,even these may in time be benefited by 
constant care. 
~The best plan for apeeins poor nails, or for keeping 
good ones, is to submit them larly to the treatment of a 
capable manicure. When this fo out of the question, tolera- 
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bly satisfactory results may be achieved by conscientious 
home care. : ‘ = 

The nails should always be soaked RNG re treat- 
meut, to make them and the cuticlé about them soft. The 
skin should be pushed down from the base of the nail with 
some blunt instrument that will not cut or bruise it. After 
this, fe skin Should be gently crowded away from the up- 
per corners of the nail, and the latter carefully trimmed or 
filed. The nail may then be cleaned with a blunt ivory 
cleaner, or with one of the little orange-wood sticks that are 
used by the best manicures. Next, the nail is to be touched 
with a little rose paste and rubbed with a nail-polisher 
dipped in powder. After this the hands may be washed 
to remove the traces of the powder, and burnished once 
more with a polisher. 

If this is done once a week the ordinary cleaning, when- 
ever it is needed, and a few touches of the polisher-every 
day, will keep the nails in order under ordinary cirenm- 
stances. Lemon juice will usually remove the stains from 
the nails. It is hardly wise for the amateur to attempt to 
trim the cuticle around the nails, and there are good mani- 
cures who say-this should never be done at all. 

The long nails that are so much affected by the attendants 
in ‘‘ manicuring parlors,” and that they usually advise cus- 
tomers to imitate, are not for the woman who does much 
housework or who has the care of children. The sharp 
talons are likely to scratch the little ones, and are almost 
sure to be broken and chipped by a busy housewife. More- 
over, fashion to the contrary notwithstanding, they are not 
pretty. No one can really admire a woman’s hands when 
they look like birds’ claws, and remind the beholder of the 
talons of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The nails should be no longer than the fingers, and should 
be rounded, not pointed. A file is used by manicures in 
preference to scissors, but the latter are usually easier for 
the amateur to handle. 

‘Two pairs of curved scissors, one or two polishers, a file, 
a nail-cleaner, a little jar of rose paste or salve, and a box 
of polishing powder are the essentials of the home mapi- 
cure’s outfit. Ifa really good and harmless najl-bleach can 
be procured, a bottle of it will be found useful for removiog 
stains from under the nails. 


THE BRIDLE-PATH. 


fgg ye the green aisleways of the woods, 
Past streams that foam and leap in light, 
Pacing through murmuring solitades, 
We loiter.on from morn to night. 
Above our heads the oriole swings, 
In the dim boughs the robin sings, 
As by the bridle-path we fare 
And taste life’s freshness everywhere. 


Pale blooms that hide in sheltered spots 
Breathe pure sweet odors as we pass; 

We see the rare forget-me-nots, 
The hooded violets in the grass. 

Is there afar a stormy world 

Where fields are fought and flags are furled, 

And dust and grime obscure the air? 

We wonder as we blithely fare. 


Along the quiet bridle-path ; 

Our gentle ponies know full well, 
No terrors for their feet it hath 

In shelving steep or dimpling dell. 
High in the oak’s cathedral hush 
We hear the vesper of the thrush; 
Far off an evening church-bell rings, 
And in the dusk the robin sings. 

M. E. Sanostzr. 


[ANSWERS-TO sh 
CORRESPONDEN 


Maran.—In reply to your question about your son, we think the 
case difficult and discouraging, but not unusual, nor yet without hope. 
Owing to delicate health implicit obedience was probably not early 
enongh insisted upon. A child of three years is more easily won to 
right thinking and living than is one of ten, With the nature you de- 
scribe a mother cannot too tender and patient. Do not lay down 
too many laws; do not rebuke even for flagrant offences in the presence 
of others, 2nd never with sarcasm; recognize always the smallest, most 
awkward attempts to overcome self, and to give you or others pleasure. 
Praise as often as you can, and in the same measure be sparing pf blame ; 
and ever make your child feel, however he may grieve or mortffy yon, he 
can never exhaugt all of his mother’s Jove. In many quiet incidental 
ways, and especinily by example, a mother can impress the idea of per- 
sonal moral obligation, and show that truthfulness and self-denial mast 
be practised bechuse of principic, without any reference to reward or to 
one’s own comfort. One who loves and cares for dumb creatares must 
have a responsive sensitive natare, and through this dieposition it would 
appear easy to feach the best that is in a ~~ You speak of your hus- 
band. The duty which a father owes to his children is certninly not 
less than that of a mother. And where there are sons the father is espe- 
cially responsible for a firm but affectionate and judicious guidance and 
control, which should go hand in hand with the mother’s loving care and 
sympathy. Home training, to be successful, must een 1 be divided 
between both parents, though naturally the larger share falis to the mo- 
ther while children are young. With reference to domestic finances. In 
too many homes, where there is not nor can be a fixed allowance, the 
money question is a vexed and vexing one. A man, even the most con- 
siderate, rarely understands a woman's disinclination to ask for money, 
and too often fails to observe or ber her p l or b hold 
needs. Only a loving, candid, and very patient discussion of this subject 
between hasband and wife can set this matter right. While gently assert- 
ing the claims of yourself | hold, show your hashand how fully 
you sympathize with him in bis losses (which are ajso yours) and in his 
added toil. It is a severe task for an overworked woman pressed to her 
utmost strength, yet she can make the home such that husband or sons 
cannot find a pleasanter place or better company. The raising and enle 
of fowls, pigeons, rabbits, and dogs can often ve made very profitable, and 
require very little capital to start with. An application to a Woman's 
oa might reveal some remunerative employment distinctly fem- 

nine. 

“ Pranors.”—“ Upto date” is the accepted meaning of fin de sidele. 

Oxv Sunsonteer.—Get dark blue cotton cheviot for shirt waists to be 
worn by a boy when po gine A midd lacy spending two weeks 
in Chicago can he most comfortably dressed with three gowns—* serge 
travelling dress, a surah or foulard gown, and a crépon or grenadine for 
dinners, church, etc. A young lady can have a e or sacking dress 
with shirt waists of cheviot and of silk to wear with an Eton jacket sud 
skirt, an India silk dress, and an organdy muslin or datiste trimmed very 
simply with insertions and ribbon. A duck or holland suit may alternate 
with the serge for warm days at the fair. 

X. Y. Z.—A pin-dotted Swiss muslin dress for a girl of fourteen years 
shonld have a round belted waist shirred at the top and trimmed with a 
bertha of lace or embroidery. A rache of lace or a ribbon band is around 
the neck. Put two paffs on the sleeves from armhole to elbow, and have 
a lace ruffle below, or else close sleeves to the wrist. single ruffle, or 
else three widely spaced ruffles, should trim the skirt. belt of ribbon 
matching the collar is fastened with a butterfly bew in the back. The 
umbrella skirt is liked for serge dresses. A high French waist is gathered 
to a belt in front and back, is without fulness at the top, and bas no seams 
but those under the arms and on the shoulders, 

Mus. A. B. C.—Kindly send Messrs. H & Brothers your fall name 
and post-office address, and the date of the transaction meutioned in your 
letter of June 22d, so that we may make investigations. 
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WREATH AND RIBBON DESIGN FOR SMALL FRAME. 
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LARGE FRAME WITH FLORAL DECORATION. 


DESIGNS FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES.—{See Paor 532.) 
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° white, pearl, or tan, and blue ribbon on a 
pale rose ground or vice versa gives a Pom- 
padour effect. The ribbon, following the 
outline, is sewed down with firm but unob- 
trusive stitches. The wreaths are done in 
ribbon also, each leaf a stitch, veined with a 
silk stitch to match, or, for variety, they can 
be solidly worked in metallic thread or in 
silk. 


SOME SIMPLE SUMMER 
DESSERTS. 
HEN the mercury mounts higher and 
higher in the thermometer the most 
tempting viands are apt to be cold ones, a 
fortunate circumstance for the housekeeper 
who is obliged—and few are not at times— 
to prepare her daintiest dishes herself. It is 
far more comfortable to attend to matters of 
this kind in the early morning, and know 
that the dessert problem has been success- 
fully solved, and the result stands in the 
refrigerator, ready to be served at the right 
moment. 

Tapioca Ice is a very popular dish, and one 
easily made. Soak four heaping table-spoon 
fuls of tapioca in cold water all night. Jn 
the morning pare and quarter a pint of 
peaches, place them in the bottom of a dish, 
sweeten to taste, cover with the tapioca, add 
one quart of water, bake slowly for an hour, 
and set on the ice till wanted. 

Blackberry Tapioca.—W ash carefully half 
a teacupful of tapioca, then let it stand in a 
bow! of water, to which a little salt has been 
added, until ‘it swells. Put it into a deep 
saucepan, and let it boil slowly till thor 
oughly dissolved and clear like starch, add 
ing water until it is of about the same con- 
sistency. Sweeten to taste. Stew a quart 
of berries, also sweetened to suit the taste, 
then put into a baking-dish a layer of the 
tapioca while hot, and one of berries, alter 
nating until the dish is full. Set it into the 
oven for about ten minutes, then put it into 
the refrigerator untilcold. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Custard Soufflé.—The ingredients of this 
delicate dish are 2 scant table-spoonfuls of 
butter, 2 even table-spoonfuls of flour, 1 ta 
ble-spoonful of sugar, 1 cup of milk, 4 eggs 
Set the milk on the fire till it boils, then beat 
the flour and butter together and add them 








to the boiling milk. Cook for eight minutes, Fig. 2.—WooL AND SILK CosTUME. 
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Fig. 1.—Dixner Torterre or Crips pe Carne AND Brocaé Six. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. eae | & 
7 dinner toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of pale ae: my a a : i ye 
blue broché silk and crépe de Chine combined, en- 7. ¥ " 4 <* gin" 
hanced by cream guipure lace and pear! and gold passe 5 


menterie. The short-trained skirt is of the figured silk, 
with a ruffle of crépe de Chine; the ruffle has a shirred j 

heading, which alternately droops on the outside for a . (ie a - 

space, and then for an interval is turned under and re : 

placed by passementerie. The top of the skirt is cut \ ‘ Oe. 

down in a point and bordered with passementerie. The \ j ' ’ ; 





bodice with draped front is of crépe de Chine. Wide 





lace comes from under the arms to form a small jacket a : rs ’ 
on the front, droops over the sleeves, and crosses the f : 
back in a full collarette a ww 
Light tan-colored wool and chestnut-brown bengaline we a 
are combined in the gown Fig. 2. A wide band of the A 
silk with a small frill at both edges borders the skirt H i 
The bodice has an Eton jacket front with silk-faced ‘ , 
spiral revers opening on a vest terminating under a silk Ps J 
girdle; the back is pointed ) b' 
The ‘ 1830” gown, Fig. 3, is of fine-striped pink and da ; . Cy 
white batiste with white-embroidered edges. The skirt ae j % by 
is composed of three series of puffs and ruffles. The | 
bodice is shirred at the waist, and has a puffed yoke ey 
edged with double ruffles and puffed forearms to the 
sleeves. The belt is of black satin ribbon. 
Shot blue and gray hop-sacking is the material of ea - 
the tailor gown, Fig. 4, relieved by white sacking. ’ 
Folds of white border the skirt in two groups. The , t 
short basque has a narrow white vest, and opens with 
double revers, of which the inner ones are white on a 
plastron of bright plaid silk 











DESIGNS FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. | ft ree Dit 
See illustrations on page 532. 


y y= design for the larger frame, which is from the } i ‘i 
South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- . ph 
work, has linen for its background, either white or a . 
delicate flax-gray shade. White linen is most favored 
at the moment. The decoration of poppies is in quasi yy : 
natural colors, and can be either painted in water-colors ry: 
or embroidered in silks. Heavy card-board forms the : 
foundation for the frame, and the linen is mounted over "YN 
a layer of wadding to give a smooth surface and avoid 
rough edges. The frame can have a standing mount, \ : 
or it can be suspended, either by a cord which sur “- 2 
rounds the edge and is formed into loops at the top, or “ ? ae 
by rings at the back. "4 : hae 

The smaller frame has an Empire design of wreaths a . 
and ribbons. The ribbon is carried out in appliqué. ne 
The ground can be of any light delicate color—white 
linen, pearl or pale tan-colored silk, light blue or pale 
rose satin. Light green ribbon is effectively used on Fig. 3.—*‘* 1830” Gown oF 








BATISTE. Fig. 4.—Suwower Tatton Gown. 









remove from the fire, and stir quickly into 
the mixture the sugar and yolks of the eggs, 
which should previously be beaten together 
Set it away to cool, then add the beaten 
whites sutter a pudding-dish, bake from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, and serve 
cold with whipped cream flavored with va 
nilla or wine 

Claret Je ly 
dessert, but a very ornamental dish if served 


in glass with whipped cream heaped ‘around | 


the edge 

Put into a deep saucepan three-quarters 
of a pint of water, 1 pint of claret, 1 gill of 
lemon juice 
of stick cinnamon, 2 cloves, 1 table-spoonful 
of red currant jelly, 2 ounces of eistine— 
first dissolving it in a little water—the whites 
and shells of 2 eggs, a few drops of cochineal, 
and 4 ounces of sugar. Set the mixture on 
the fire until it boils, then take it off and let 
it stand from five to ten minutes. Strain 
through a flannel, but do not squeeze the 
flannel to hasten the process; add a few drops 
of cochineal, if obtainable, to brighten the 
color; pour into a mould, and place in the 
refrigerator to } arden 

Spanish Cream.—Boil an ounce of isinglass 


in half a pint of water until it is thoroughly | 
Strain, and mix with a quart of | 


dissolved 
cream or good milk. If cream is used, scant 
the ounce of isinglass a very little. Set on 


the fire, and stir almost constantly until it | 


begins to boil. Remove, and when partly 
cool add gradually, stirring constantly, the 
beaten yolks of 6 eggs and a glass of white 
wine. Pour it into a deep dish, sweeten to 
taste with powdered sugar, strain the mix- 
ture, stir until cool, and put it into a mould 

Lemon Honeycomb.—Squeeze into a pretty 
glass dish the juice of 1 large lemon, and 
add 2 ounces of powdered sugar. Beat into 


a stiff froth the white of 1 egg, a pint of | 
Skim | 


cream, and an ounce of sifted sugar 
it off as it forms, and lay it upon the lemon 
juice until all the cream is exhausted. Let 
it stand a day before serving 


Sicily Pudding.—Squeeze the juice of 4 | 


large lemons into a coffee-cupful and a half 
of sugar Beat them thoroughly together, 
stir in the whites of 8 eggs which have been 
beaten to a stiff froth, and bake the mixture 
in a pudding-dish in a moderate oven. (The 
secret of success lies in keeping the heat 
moderate.) When the top begins to stiffen 
stir it into the pudding, and repeat this sev 
eral times during the process of baking. 
Serve with cream 

Floral Creams.—The Germans have a great 
variety of cold sweet dishes, and I will close 


my list of receipts with one of their favorite | 


dainties 

Apple blossoms, violets, jasmine, or roses 
may be chosen, according to the season 
Of course only one kind of flower must be 
used. Choose, for instance, fragrant red 
roses, not too full blown; free them careful 
iv from withered petals or rose - worms 
Take 6} ounces, chop them very fine as 
quickly as possible, put them on a clean 


plate,and add 2 ounces of powdered sugar; | 


cover closely, aod let them stand for half 
an hour. At the end of this time set one 
quart of sweet milk over a slow fire, add 
the rose leaves, cover carefully, and let them 
simmer half an hour. Then bring the milk 
to a boil, strain it through a sieve into a 
clean saucepan, squeeze the rose petals 
thoroughly, put the milk back on the fire, 
and add ove-quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Add t6 one-quarter of a pound of flour 
and one eighth of a pound of rice flour just 
enough milk to be able to stir the mixture 
Put in a teaspoonful of salt, and if obtain 
able a few spoonfuls of the juice of preserved 
cherries to give a pink tinge, or a few drops 
of cochineal or of beet juice can be used. 
When the rose milk boils, stir one-half 
gradually into the flour, then, stirring con- 


stantly, add the whole to the boiling milk, | 
and continue to stir till the whole mass is | 


clear and thick. Fill a china mould with 


cold water, turn it out, sprinkle sugar over 


it, pour the mixture in, and let it stand on 
the ice until perfectly cold. Serve with 
whipped or plain cream. The delicate fla- 
vor of the flower can always be distinctly 
perceived Mary J. Sarrorp. 


SWEET-PICKLED WATER- 
MELON RINDS. 
* Well, 
You jes fetch that wife of mine 
All yer wortermilioen rine, 
And she'll bile it down a epell— 
In with sorg’am, 1 syne 
And what else Lord only knows! 
But I'm here to tell al! lode 
Them p'serves meets my demands!" 
4 ea are few households which will not 
agree with the dictum of “ Wess,” in 
James Whitcomb Riley’s dialect poem, “A 
Liz-Town Humorist.”” But Wess, being a 
mere man, blundered delightfully in his ef- 
forts to describe the process of producing 


his pickled favorites, and the verse is as | 


vaguely misleading as the directions of the 
famous British Housewife. 

Peel the rinds with a sharp knife that will 
take off the green skin evenly. Trim off 
also every trace of the pink flesh of the fruit, 
because it is too juicy to make a firm, crisp 
pickle. Then cut the strips of rind into 
small pieces two to three inches long, and 


placing them in a large earthen dish, sprinkle | 


them lightly and — with salt. Cover 
the dish, and let it stand overnight. In the 
morning draia off the water that will have 
formed, rivse the rinds in cold water, and 
cook them in a steamer until a broom splint 


This is not only a delicious 


the rind of 1 lemon, half an inch | 
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by steam is an easy method, as they are less 
liable to burn than when cooked in the 
spiced vinegar. When the rinds are tender, 
take them out carefully with a skimmer, and 
put them into a stone jar. 


| will readily pierce them. Cooking the rinds | 


Take good cider vinegar for the basis of | 


the pickle. Allow a pound of sugar to a 
pint of vivegar, and add also half an ounce 
of stick cinnamon broken into inch pieces, 
and a half-teaspoonful each of whole cloves 
and blades of mace. The whole amount of 
vinegar, sugar, and spices used must of 
course depeud on the quantity of rinds to be 
pickled, but a quart of vinegar is usually 
sufficient for the rinds of a medium-sized 
melon. Boil the vinegar, sugar, and spices 
together vigorously half an hour, skimming 


off the froth, and pour the pickle boiling hot | 


over the rinds. Press the rinds down under | 
the pickle by means of an earthen plate or | 


| saucer, fasten the cover on, and tieacloth over 
the whole. These pickles will be ready for 
use in two weeks 

If the stone jar in which the pickles are 
placed is not filled it can be opened later and 
a second and third batch of rinds can be 
added at the pickle-maker’s convenience, un- 
til the jar is full. -But each time enough 
spiced and sweetened vinegar must be added, 
scalding hot, to cover the whole. 





Fewer | 


spices and Jess sugar can be used if the taste | 


prefer, but less than half a pound of sugar to 
a pint of vinegar will reuder the pickles un 
palatable. Do not use marble or any of the 
limestones as a weight to hold the rinds 
under their liquor. The acetic acid of the 
vinegar will sometimes be strong enough to 
| decompose the marble, and the pickles will 
be filled with lime. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the. best remedy for 
| diarrhea. Svuld by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adg.)} 





TOO MANY 
to print; that is why we never use testimonials in 





our advertising. We are constanily receiving them | 


from all parts of the world. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant's food. 
Grocers and Druggists.—{ Adv.) 





ADVER'LISEMEN'TS. 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. 
re Breakfast Goroa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or 
CHEMICALS or OYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
: the strength of Cocoa mixed 
P4) with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
“a cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


|W. BAKER & CO., borcheti, Mass. 


‘Every 










_Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It—They all do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
} mailed free. 
Manufactured by 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 





Rae’s Lucca Oil tl 








| 
| 





Pears’ 


Do not forget to take 
a supply of Pears’ 
Soap with you when 
you go to the country. 

It is the best and 


most economical. 


Wears to the thinness 


of a wafer. 





LIKE MAMM 


KIRKS JUVENII 


TOILE T 


SOA 





All Dealers 
keep the 


VICTORY 






Time- 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 








A Solid Extract of Beef is more Keo- 
nomical than a liqaid, for the reason that 
it in concentrated, and housekeepers 
will dud it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COPMMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissulve it themselves. 


The 4 4 signature 
genuine on the jar 
has this in blue. 











cE SAE ERE AL LTR A 


Fortwo years 

i have made 

$25 a week 

€ .) Mrs. Belle Avery, Fond du Lac, is 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 





GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
e 


\ 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 
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There’snothingso & 
good for the young = 
or the old—as 





WATCH | 





giving, 
fying beverage. A 


temperance drink for Ons 
jtemperance people. . = 





A 25¢. package makes 5 gallons. —= ‘ 


Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. ‘ 














THE DISTAFF SERIES. 


WOMAN 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


| Edited by ANNA’C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. (In “The Distaff 
Series.”’) 


This is the first of a unique series 





that cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in 
woman's sphere and work. Each 
copy of the books in ‘‘ The Distaff 
Series” will be the evidence of her 


| handiwork, for the folding, stitching, 


binding, and much of the other labor 


| required in the making of the books 





will be performed solely by women 
and exhibited at the Columbian Ex- 
position. This first volume of the 
series appropriately introduces us to 
the sphere of Higher Education for 
women. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. ] 
Free Dark Rooms Pride of the West. 
at the World’s Fair. 


FOR SUMMER READING. | [-——= 


‘Harper's | | Bicy cles. 
Franklin Square Library. 


oe EATEST 153088: wi Rive=Shaties We have purchased the exclusive 
735. Debit and Credit. A Novel. From \ * Less Iliness iH concession for a film dark room on the 


the German of Gustav FReyTac. 60 
cents, in the community if Bi 

734. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 50 cents. 

733. In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 
M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 

732. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents. 

731. A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H. B. Fixtay 
KNIGHT. 50 cents. 

730. The Veiled Hand!“ A Novel. By 
FREDERICK WICKS. 50 cents. 

729. In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
Mary E. MANN, 50 cents. 

728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 


World's Fair grounds and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers 
which will be completed June ist. It 
will be fitted with every convenience for 
changing films or plates. Competent 
attendants will be in charge to set right 
anybody that may have trouble in oper- 
ating the Kodak, and make any slight 
repairs that may be necessary. The use 
of the dark rooms and the attendance 


: Skirts made from this pom are for 
wil} be absolutely free. in fact we _, sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
pose to leave nothing undone that will ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 


assist our customefts in getting full value | J inch widths. 





























ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents. = = — part — ae “- arabes ae SUMMER BOARD 
727. An Exquisite Fool, A Novel. By | 1784, 1893. In Every | Prvisre © = mane rina 7 





E. F. Poynrer. 50 cents. 

726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WiLiiAM Dean HOWELLS. 75 cents. 

725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN Muir. §0 cents, 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 
Other Stories. By Wavrer Besant. 
50 cents. 

722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 


SHERWOOD. 50 cents. ’ Button-sewing, Lace-making, Emoiey, 


Variety. grounds. combining health and rest, all told in a new 
ae Eastman Kodak Company, illustrated book ‘Summer Homes Among, 
the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the 

ans L conte for Rochester, N. Y. | Shores of Lake Champlain,” containing ad- 
Vhetn 44 § inches, dresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to 
$10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 
Vermont homes offer summer boarders 
BONED WITH hospitality, out-door entertainment, fishiug, 


K boating, climate and scenery unexcelled. 
A | Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccle- 


| stone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York; 








Warranted not to break or 








roll up with | T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington 
721. A Charge for France, and Other OR OTHER FANCY WORK. . St., Boston; or 8. W. Cummings, G. P. A 
Stories. By Joun Hearn, Jun. Two | Sota by all Respectable Deal pdb | ONE YEAR SWEAR | o.1 Cc. V. R R., Bt. ~ Albans, Vt. 
Illustrations. 50 cents. "the Country. If they do we will cheer- _—— 


720. The Biacksmith of Voe. By ewan THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
CUSHING. 50 cents. 
/ N ork, Boston, iladelphbi 
719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and | allo Sy prore oy t + pone emnd 


ay — the - A A Nt oF 
Other Stories. By Howakrp Sze y. _ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. Satisfactory im all respects 
Illustrated. 50 cents 


: | actuate: aatediianaies RSET After Three Weeks’ Wear 
718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. MRS, GRAHAM'S ( 0 Q titre armed toa aoa 
By THomMAs A. PINKERTON. 50 cents. CHICAGO ET COMPANY 
m7 Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina ~ Jasmine oni has my ines Vast | 
————————— - | 
9, 


E. Burton. 50 cents. 


716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Fran- 
Is the finest of 


full ae Se 04} VIA 





ces M. PEAKD. 50 cents. 

715. Mrs. Dines’s ag ye A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK. RUSSELL. 
Illustrated. 50 cents 
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EVANS’ 


Violetine Orris 











- TOILET CERATES. mit > le 

Harper’s s The finest Florentine Orris, richly 
- Soothing, Healing, and Cleansing in the highest impregnate is Ded 
Black and White Series. deyree. It has the quality of making the flesh firm = - VIOLETS od 
and the skin fine-grained and close-pored, thus pre- | Permeates laces, handkerchiefs, 
lilustrated. yamo, Cloth, Ornamental, venting the formation of wrinkles. Renders the skin stationery, etc., with all thefresh, 
: ; J delightfally soft, smooth, and velvety. Contains vo delicious nee of the flower. 
50 cents each. mineral oils or animal fats, and unlike glycerine or Unrtvaled for its strength, deli- 
the growth of hair on the face. It is especially nice en @ beautifu er! ar 
TON. to use before applying face powders, and to protect 


Edwin . Booth. By LAURENCE Hut- vaseline and kindred preparations does not promote | cacy and lasting sweetness. 
a the skiv from wind and enn. Price, 75 cent For siampep come Uters Bt 
The Decision of the Court. A Com- | sale by Soave. Sent by mail, postpaid. Semple Rava r= Orris. 
edy. By BRanpeR MATTHEWS. «* Beanty-Dector,” i888 Mickioew Ane. Ch > | 


a GEORGE B. EV Mfg. Perfumer 
1855 Michizan Ave., Cideages IIL & 1106 Chestnut 8t., wudbasoaio 14.) 


Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ARTHUR | ie =: ——— 
Brooks, D.D. | 
Wauregan Mills 


George William Curtis. An Address, 
ARE THE ONLY MANUPA 


By Joun Wuire CHADWICK. 
The Rivals. By Francois Coppke. aaa = P. B. Keys, qos State St., Chicago, 11 


The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. 
Irish Lawns Walter Besant’s Novels. 


By Witt1AM Dean HoweEL.ts. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 











me. Celia Conklin’s 
CURLING CREAM. 


The best preparation on the market 
for holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs, 

and Frizzes, absolutely harmless. It 
ts an excellent tonic for the hair. Once 
tried always. used. Price,25 and so 

Enclose ac. stamp for latest directions 
how to use perfumes. 





Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
By Henry M. STANLEY. 
















G. Cc. 'G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, 0. 

















The Japanese Bride. By Naomi Be an . mann. * 
TAMURA. aaa ee e le Mark is on every piece. 
Giles Corey, Yeoman A Play. By i Beware of imitations. All need and Conditions of Men. 
‘ ex . Illustrated. 
Mary E. WILKINs. PERSONAL BEAUTY or 
Whittier: Notes of his Life and of | How to coqntep and cota ©. Artnorel ef Lyenesss. Ilestrated, 
big +r Aw attying, tho Cow Freckles and Superfluots Hair; ts | Children of Gibeon 
his Friendships. By Mrs. James T. | 95m" smevep ai Pectin Tene Not rosering a Tier Tporense. or Reduce Fest; to Color | . 
FIELDs. e = ton tia orignal freien permanently restoring the com- ion Hair fox of interes Sorevery For Faith and Freedom. [Ilustrated. 


* boo! it 
Coffee and Repartee. By Joun Ken: | iiaLvjwa iemTHyge BOR | Pol f.1-Huh ubert MADAME LAUTian, 1.208, NY chy. | St- Katherine’s by the Tower. Illus. 
DRICK BANGs. nm 


trated 
a _ A Bea iful Toile Powde hat dispel: 
Seen from the Saddle. By Isa Car- | MEN To, 7Ax2 cnocuET woax ro po MELDERMA disagreeable results of perspiration. The Ivory Gate. 
oe . ¢ | WANTED."2n! wortAT HOME pciy ceric as Heals skin irritations "Py Purely vegetable. Send stamp for 
RINGTON CABELL. PLICATION. L. WHITE & 00, 30 ba & Ching i, | sample package. Mrs.Allen,131 E. 43d St.,N.Y.City. | The World Went Very Well Then. 
A Little Swiss Sojourn. By Wit.iam _ : 


Illustrated. 
Dean HOwWELLs, 
| 
i 














12mo, Cloth, $1.25 each, 
James Russel/ Lowell. An Address. 





By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTISs. : 1 = :< - | OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BESANT: 
A Family Canoe Trip. By FLoRence | = . Evolution London. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. -_ \ 






































. k i 1 | F Years Ago. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
A Letter of Introduction. A Farce. = Z a hee oe ag ~: f ” = i 
By W. D. Howe tts. eZ =a be tga ’ utp 
fe Be Teuiiets tinitel, By Ress |: | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
DER MATTHEWS, Se Mee am ean ke for sale by all booksellers, or 
le r 
The Albany Depot. A Farce. By W.| |= Everybody had touaveTais) EVaporating Vapor Stove! Now, Everybody should have Thi werill be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any pari of 
Ast pd oe highest product of the stove-makers skill. It is a stove that lights like gas; does not gues or | | the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt af 
D. Howe ts. ; is absolutely safe under —t,! circumstances ; will save its price in cost of operation ev: the price. . 
batt ‘iy the rule of city —will not get out of order. A stove that has sim ited cook 4 Le 
Ag a aa mae ing in all its branches. "See pes your stove dealer for it, or send for catalogue giving full part Thoroughly taugbt by Mail. 
’ 
Harper’s Quarterly. THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, 0 Oto. | SHORTHAND Ppl fied for Dralion ai 
No. 1. Vesty of the Basins. By S. P. | — ——_——————— —— | Snecess Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. $ 
McL. GREENE. Post 8vo, Paper, : SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Jamestown, N. Y. 
50 cents. is red 
os WHAT IS CARMELITE? MR. J.B. SMALL finite 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. It is the ita weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a sal det Sheer and as cool as muslin; wey = ee Pek Papin IE oy ag "es 
€8~ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or yet strong, with a dust-resisti the which causes it to VF 8 RAN rable for travelling purposes or son ia 1 Broad yaw Newark, N. J. 
will be sent by wd eg et postage epaid, to .—. general wear. SPACTORY WEAR Gi 
part of the United on Mesico, Important!.. All the Priestley yu goods are stamped, ny 5 ae a the under side of the selvedge, . asane , _ 
asain, Mareure ber Guna be cent'es | [| with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Unless so stamped they are not genuine. NS EYE WATER 
any address un receipt Venn 
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HIS PROUD PRE-EMINENCE. 
Some years ago a physician named Rarber lived at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
One ae Dewan aa he Ae — , © on palad ieee It was a serious 
case, and after ng w cou or the pa Barber called his ~ 
plover aside and wai re - abe 
your hired man can't ov over mag He'll apeyte 
Serlabdi bere wo aoa Tabviee yet ne aud dig ie grave = 
Y as you can. ou 
“and as soon as be PA , bary him.” i ™ te — vais a 
Dr. Barber hers md parture, and the farmer dug the grave. 
Battie t proqered. it was very unprofessional forbim to do this under = 
in and that vé became a subject of 
Of talk. Dr. Barber was coutionally tearlag of te. se x 
Some months jater a begga 2 pene died, and the local d6¢toreanet to de- 


cide slionla be done. He had come from Car and it pposed 
that : 3 ~9 ian friends might want him baried In the Dominion, 
‘¢ might in 


arily,” observed one of the physicians, with a 
ee Sowers Dr. Barber, PT ondaree nderstand that our brother t tesre bass vucant 
gra and.” 

“Tes,” retorted Dr. Barber, “y suppose T'm the only doctor here whe hasn't 
got all his graves full.” iciedielidinanitatate Witttam Hexny Saveren. 


The clock pointed the hour of 11.30 Pm, 
“Why that far-away look, Maud ?” sald Mr. Nevergn, 

“I was thinking —thinking of 
athat lonesome litte reo ot yours 
thirty mites’ walk from here.” 


THE FOURTH IN CROWTOWN, 


“YoU HULL ORDIANCE BACK UP DAR ‘BOUT FREE ‘TATER HILLS Dis YER'S A PIN-WHEEL, AN’ YOU'S LIABLE TER 
GIT STUCK FULL ER PINS LAK EK PIN-CUSHION WHEN IT GITS TER BUZZIN'T 

















VASTED BLESSINGS A GOOD STICK 
Wuas { view bookkeif one’s nd time t ead ? * Dear me!" cried Mr. Barlow, on. thé evening ofthe fireworks dis- 
What's t me of dainties to a mam too fll té6 feed? play, the stick on our finest and largest rocket is broken, and we cau't 
What's ee of fiddles when one cannot play a t ? replace it.’ 
Wher re not in le what's t valine of t moot There was a moment's silence, and then a voice from the dark 
What's the mee of J yurth, with all fie heat and noise, plozza suggested, ** Use Cholly.’ 
If one lias no patriotic sentimertt or boys? oo 
res ‘Are you from Georgia?” asked the summer maid, slyly, as she 
ae ght know .fire-crackers.were made in China,” sald Miss wandered along the sand.with the youth 
Hawkine.. * They sbout.gs yrace(ul at most Chinamen, and then “T am,” he replied, 
besides, each one vas « quete.” “Do you knoy w that this fethe Fourth of Jnly 7?” continned the maid. aa 
* Yes,” returned the youth, somewhat puzzled. WISE PRECAUTIONS. 


“Then why don't you celebrate 2” she continued. 

“ Why—how—in what way ?” he queried, wholly at a loss. 

The shadow of night hid the maiden's blashes, but there 
was a tremor inher tone as she re eplie d, “* Well, isn’t this the 
proper time for ‘Crackers’ to pop? 


THE FIREWORKS WERE GUARDED ALL THE NIGHT OF THE 
THIRD, TO INSURE AGAINST A PREMATURE EXPLOSION, 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


svi vourrtu. 


—_—_—_~—_——_ 


“ Johnny,” cried Jinks, angrily, as the sky-rocket went off, 
“ who sent that rocket up? Didn't I tell you not to touch it ?” 
“IT didn’t toweh it,” said Johnny. “It was the match 


touched it. 


I would I were a child again, when July. Fourth is here, 
So that I conld enjoy the roar that rends the atmosphere ; 
To feel again the wondrous thrill that cons alone to hove 
When all the earth seems bursting into every kind of noise; 
* Well, Walter,” said Walter's grandmother, after the fire- 
works, had all been set off, “how did you enjoy the pin- 
wheels ?” 
“They was awfnl nice,” ssid Walter. “They looked just 
like a soda-water fountain on fire” 


To have my being tingle with a whelming wave of glee 
Because some friend had lit a pack of crackers under.me; 

To know the blisa, now long since gone, of scaring timid maids 
By throwing at them as they pass small paper hand-grenades, 
ee ever ee I wish I -etill coald see the fon that lies in frightening cooks 

By setting giant crackers off upon the pantry hooks 

1 grieve to think I'm grown #0-old I do not feel the spell 

‘That once came fromm the thudding squibs I dropped. into the well, 


Mr. Schmidt was making the Fourth of Joly” oratiom 
“Mine friendts,” said he,“ vat for haf our ancestdors obf 
sélfendy-sigx peen viding vor, alretty2°"Dipperty. Yez, lip- 
petty undt Ameriga vér-Amerigats. Dot's vat I says like- 
wise too. Ameriga vor Ameriyans undt dem voreigners, dey 
petter keep avay, bretty quick. Vat? 

* Hooroo !” ’ cried Mr. Mutialy. “Thot's th’ shtuff, Schmidt. 
Thim ayliens do be gittin’ too fresh. Amirrica for we, sez 
ol. Harroo!” 


I'd love to taste just once again the pride that always comes 

To-boys on independence day from having burned their thanba. 

I wish I. might find heart’to smile as once I -used to do 

When burning powder dropped on me and scorched my trousers 
through. 

— oe 


“Johnny, why do yon spend all your time on these stairs " 
asked Johnoy’s agnt, “ Staira weren't made to play.on. 

“Well, whére ¢an I go? » Papa sends me up: stairs, and 
mamma sends me down. Seems to me I've got to-sorter stay 
half-way, somewhere ” . 


Bat. most.of all I wish that I conld still feel sympathy 

With boys who now are jwet what I in old days used to be. 

Bat Time, alas! has left to me no symptom e'en of that, 

Else I'd not have chastised my son for blowing up the cat. 
Gastow V. Daaxn. 





MAKING EIGHT OF HIS SUBJ! 


MISSED HALF THE FUN UNEXAMPLED GENEROSITY 


li am afraid that hey of mine It is so seldom that people get:the credit of 
’ Is t a stupid little dance better motives*than they sposseas that the 
lies 1 ed with powder all da me, following incident, sent by a Bazan reader, 
Ai n't Thee ® fingers once. seems worthy of notice: 
ES “I was walking along a partially deserted 
- crows street of New York,” he writes, “ when 
“Chol aaid Chapple, sorrowfaully, * did 


it became apparent to me that my shoe® were 
very dusty. A bootblack was strolling leieure- 
m the other side of the street, his 
hands in his pockets, his rude box of tools 
dangling carelessly from his back. There was 


aia you evah weflect that if it wasn't for that 
pot ne into 
mad I would have 
weal Bag!!eh anibjects' 

Ya-as, ard it makes me feel weal dwed- 


beaetivy wow Gewge Washington 
e lawet centpry, you 


nothing about the boy thatwould distingnish 
. let jar to th im from others in, his pfofeasion. There 
" ete swe illewiance to . 
{ Ww . hugtan'’s ne 4 was the slouch hat several sizes too largedor 
ishingtan'’s acta nee 


bis head; ragged pantaloons, fasjenéd*by a 
single string snepender, trailed’on the ground 


He did not wepwerent t n 








oh hotile, we werent bawn =). hind his dirty. bare'feets.. He wore no coat, 
. cand his. thin arms*emerged from his calico 
a #hirt clear tothe elbows. ‘There was, too, the 
“John,” sald Mrs Miserly to her husband; je ever-eaidening, old, hard jook upon the 
“IT with t take” Willle to the rber’s and “boyish features—the look so charaetéristic of 
have his hail : all stpeet-pdycgted .boys. There was some- 
‘Walt until after the Fourth,” eaid Mr. thing in the reluctance with which this boy 
- —v- ‘SHe- may #inge.it ail eff, for allwe obeyed my summons, however, that was very 
»w, and what's the nee of wasting mone ijar before bad L-see: a 
, Jove & slowly edveted 


tinge you aes reo: hinge? 
» oumetss especially whien adhere bootblack was within 
” hailing distance. 





’ > Pevwcry hie pin-whee tall, : 

enido 4 M: J ” a ak ina trifle ~ a <ichted. *“ Don't you want the.job? 1 asked him, 

- t it mailed wp here all ready to go, rather sharply, oe he shambled slowly tow- 

wut I can’tfind the » to light arde mé 

7 . lv. vo a ~ ae ~ el vie aMre Jones ‘** Pleage, sir,’ he feplied, with downcast 

‘That's not a pin-whee It's the wheel off yes, wodld you give it to that other feller 

of Jimmie’s old wheelbarrow own there?’ He pointed with his thumb to 
ti a similarly equipped urchin a block away. 


“I've had. ix shines thié mornin’, and he 


“What have you raised your umbrella for, hain t had none.’ 


Aunt Martha? It's a beautiful evening, and 


“TI ais takin’ any chances with .rMtcket 
sticks,” said the wise old-lady, as sheynat 
whiting for the frewurks exhibition to begin, 





‘ Was it possible that I had found so gener- 
on# a natare/inithe wery slums of the city? 
Aimost instinctively my hand went into my 
mek pt, and.I jeft.a shining quarter in the 
iandiof the grinning boy, as I made my way 


a od to the object of pis pity 
* Now, Harry,” said Mr Meanman, “ yon “ The seeond joa ae Lewy vy = 
muet stop your crying. Yon -are.only. ten “ Meanwhile My generous friend had pock- 
¥eare old, aud I don't think. it is safe to let  eted his quarterpanddeisurely recrossing the 
you have any fire-crackers, boys are so care- street, coinfortablygseated himeelf where he 


leag. Next Fourth of July, if you are a good 

boy and leat all of Your classe’ at School, I 
may bay you a tarpede.” 

i eed * 

* How did your honse catch fire, Parsons ?” 

“We have a newly im ed domestic who 


to-read.in hedgi Jahe stole one of my 
‘ Formica forthe extra light” 


—_ 


could conte mplate iscompanion at work. 
*Who is that boy ae there 7’ I asked of 

the one on my boota. 

** Oh, he’s my divi e he replied, without 
look 1D 
. + urgitivie ?’ 1 wap not versed in street 
slang. “hi 

“ "Yes; me and in runs this street tom 
gether, and divie up thi@ cash 


- 





SHE (after swinging 
SWING, ON THIS WAY F 


SWANTY. 


. “N—no.- 







1* € 
Waa tat n 
















le. 
wy 7 . 
ye de 


. WHAT earn i) ; 
2 nutes). “WINTY> a Tare ARRAID THE SWING WILL BREAK? I COULD, 
‘ 


on’r.” ' 























USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


nish Fritters.—Cut the crumb of a 


French roll into lengths as thick as your 
finger, in what shape you like. Soak in 
some cream, nutmeg, sugar, pounded cinna- 
mon, and an egg. When well soaked, fry 
of a nice brown, and serve with butter, 
wine, and sugar sauce. 


Spanish Cake.—Put 12 eggs, cleared of the 
trails, into a large chocolate-pot and mill 
them to a froth. Mix by degrees three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, dried, and half 
a pound of blanched almonds beaten to a 
paste with orange-flower water, to which 
add 4 teaspoonfuls of rose-water, a glass of 
good wine, and half an ounce of powdered 
cinnamon. When all tle.ingredients are in 
the pot, mill them three-quarters of an hour. 
Butter a cake mould, and bake in a slow 
oven, which must be regularly heated from 
first to last. 


Spanish Custard.—Boil the grated rinds of 
2 lemons and the juice of 1 in a pint of 
water; add the yolks of 14 eggs beaten to 
a cream and sweetened to the taste—allow 
a half-pound—stir it one way until it thick- 
ens. When taken off the fire add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of brandy and half a nutmeg 
grated. 

Spanish Winde.—Whisk the whites of 
8 eggs to a very stiff snow. Flavor with a 
teaspoonful of best vanilla extract. Mix with 
these 1 pound of pulverized sugar, very. 
gradually, so that the eggs will not be made 
to run. Whisk the whole until all the 
sugarisin. Make a sheet tin hot, then rub 
it over with white wax; drop on this with a 
teaspoon little piles of snow, which must not 
touch. Sift a little sugar over, and bake them 
in a rather slow oven. They must be merely 
tinged a cream-color. 


Spanish Cream.—One quart of milk, 4 
eggs; gelatine, half a box. Flavor with va- 
nilla or rose - water; 8 table- spoonfuls of 
sugar. Pour half the milk on the gelatine 
cold, and let it stand an hour. Add the rest 
of the milk, and let all boil together. Sep- 
arate the eggs, adding 4 table-spoonfuls of 
sugar to the beaten yolks, and 4 table-spoon- 
fuls of sugar to the whites. When the milk 
and gelatine have boiled,add the yolks. When 
this cream is thick and smooth take it off the 
fire, and let it get quite cool before adding 
the whites. Flavor with vanilla, and then 
pour it into wetted moulds, to turn out, like 
blane-mange, in a few hours. 


Spanish Cream (another way).— Boil till 
dissolved 1 ounce of gelatine in 3 pints of 
fresh milk. Then add the yolks of 6 eggs, 
beaten light and mixed with a teacupful and 
a half of sugar. Put again on the fire, and 
stir until it thickens. Then set it aside to 
cool, and meantime beat the 6 whites very 
siiff, and stir them into the custard when 
almost cold. Pour into moulds. Flavor to 
your taste with bitter almond, lemon, or va- 
nilla before adding the whites. 


Genoese Pastry.—By way of still further 
complimenting the great navigator, we shall 
surely be interested in tasting pastry as it is 
made in his birthplace. Take a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, put it into a bowl, 
and warm it until it can be beaten with 
a spoon; add 4 ounces of powdered loaf 
sugar, and beat the two together until a 
smooth white cream is obtained, then add 1 
egg, and keep on beating the mixture until 
it is smooth again; then add 3 more eggs in 
the same manver; lastly incorporate quickly 
with the mixture a quarter of a pousd of the 
finest flour, and as soon as it is smooth pour 
it out to the thickness of half an inch on a 
greased tin, and put this into the oven at 
once. When done—in from ten to fifteen 
minutes—turn out the slab of Genoese, and 
put it to cool, under side uppermost, on a 
sieve. When cold, spread.a very thin layer 
of apricot jam over the top of the slab, then 
a coating of chocolate icing. Put it in the 
oven for a minute, then in a cold place till 
quite cool, when with a bread knife or cake 
cutter the slab can be cut into a variety of 
shapes to be served, piled up in a napkin. 








SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF 
BREAD-MAKING.* 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 

COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, NEW YORK OITY. 
| is necessary, if one would understand 

the sanitary aspects of breed nating, to 
fully comprehend the present theory held by 
scientists of germs and the, part pee by 
them in disease. A germ of a disease is a 
plant so small that 1 do not know how to 
express intelligibly to the general reader its 
lack of size. When this germ is introduced 
into the blood or tissues of the body its ac- 
tion appears to be analogous to that which 
takes place when yeast is added to dough. 
It attacks certain elements of the blood or 
tissues and destroys tliem, at the same time 
—— new substances. After yeast has 
fermented a ‘‘ batch” of dough it can never 
again effect fermentation in that same batch, 
because it has exhausted or destroyed the 
material necessary to its action. it is 
also with certain germs, as those of small- 
pox for example. After they have once 
worked in a human body they can not 
again affect the same body. 

But the germs of the infectious and con- 
tagious diseases will develop or increase in 
number without being in the body of a 
human being, provided always you give them 
the proper conditions, These conditions are 
to be found in dough which is being raised 
with yeast. They are warmth, moisture, 
and the organic matter of the flour on which 
the germs, after certain changes, feed. 

It is necessary to remember at this point 
that yeast is germ growth, and when intro- 
duced into a mixture of glucose or starch in 
the presence of warmth and moisture sets 
up a fermentation. If the mixture be a 
starchy dough the yeast first changes a por- 
tion of the starch into glucose and then de- 


composes the glucose by changing it into 
gas 


two new substances—viz., carbonic-acid 
and alcohol. 





“DISEASE GERMS FOUND THEIR WAY INTO THE 
YEAST BREAD.” 


Now the gluten, which is also a constituent 
of dough and moist starch, affords, with the 
latter, an excellent nidus for the develop- 
ment of germs of disease as well as for the 
yeast germs. The germs of cholera, as of 
typhoid fever, would, if introduced into 
dough, find very favorable conditions for 
their growth. 

I do not wish to “‘ pose” as an alarmist, 
nor am I willing to say there is very much 
chance of the germs of typhus and of cholera 
reaching the stomachs of the people who eat 
bread which has been raised with yeast. I 
have not the slightest cause to doubt that 
other diseases have been and will be carried 
about in the bread 

I have no reason to suppose bakers are 
less liable to cutaneous diseases than are oth- 
“Reprinted from ‘The Doctor of Hygiene,” April, 1893. 
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er men, and I know, as every housewife 
knows, yeast-raised bread must be worked 
along time. This is an exceedingly objec- 
tionable thing from the standpoint of a phy- 
sician, for the reason that the germs of dis- 
ease which are in the air and dust and on 
stairways and straps in street-cars are most 
often collected on the hands. Any person 
who has ever kneaded —— understands 
the way in which the dough cleans the hands. 
In other words, this means that any germs 
which may have found a lodging place on the 
hands of the baker before he makes up his 
batch of bread are sure to find their way into 
the dough, and once there to find all the con- 
ditions necessary for subdivision and growth. 
I have not the slightest doubt that could 
we trace back some of the cases of illness 
which we meet in our practice we would 
find that germs collected by the baker have 
found their way into the yeast bread, that 
the heat has not been sufficient to destroy 
them, that the uncooked yeast bread has been 
eaten and with it the colonies of germs, that 
they have found their way into the blood, 
and that the call for our services which fol- 
lowed has rounded off this sequence of events. 
The longer any substance to be eaten is 
exposed to the air the greater the chance that | 
germs will be deposited on it. Bread raised 
with yeast is worked down or kneaded twice 
before being baked, and this process ma 
take anywhere from four hours to ten. It 
has, then, the chance of collecting disease 
germs during this process of raising, and it | 
has two periods of working down or knead. | 
ing, during each of which it may gather the | 
dirt containing the germs from the baker's 
hands or feet. No bread save that raised 
with yeast has so good a chance of gather- 
ip _—_ 
at is meant by “ raising” bread is worth 
a few words. The introduction of the yeast 
into the moist dough and the addition of heat 
when the pan is placed near the fire produce 
an enormous growth of the yeast fungi—the 








These fungi 


yeast —. in other words. 
effect a destructive fermentation of a portion 
of the starch 

most valuable 
The fermentation produces carbonic - acid 
gas, and this, having its origin in every little 
particle of the starch which is itself every- 


matter of the flour—one of the 
nutrient elements in the flour. 


where in the flour, pushes aside the particles 
of the dough to give itself room, This is 
what is called raising the bread. 

It needs but a glance to see that it is, in 
its effects on the dough, purely mechanical. 
The dough, which was before a close-grained 
mass, is now full of little holes, and when 
cooked in this condition is what we ordinarily 
call light. The fermentation of the dough, 
however, uses up a portion of the nutrient 
elements of the loaf. If it be possible, there- 
fore, to produce a light, porous loaf without 





this destruction and without the kneading 
** process,” which fills the cough with — 
u 


and filth, and without the long period during 
which the raising process goes on, the gain 
in food and the = in a avoidance of 
the germs is ex ingly plain. 

It is apparent that if we are to substitute 
any other system of bread-making we must 
have one which will produce minute bubbles 
of carbonic-acid gas throughout the mass of 
dough. Now it is in no way difficult to pro- 
duce carbonic-acid chemically, but when 
we are working at bread we must use such 
chemicals as are perfectly healthful. For- 
tunately these are not hard to find. 

The evils which attend the yeast-made 
bread are obviated by the use of a properly 
made, pure, and wholesome baking powder 
in lieu of yeast. Baking powders are com- 
posed of an acid and an alkali, which if 
properly combined should when they unite 
at once destroy themselves and produce 
earbonic-acid gas. A good baking powder 
does its work while the loaf is in the oven, 
and having done it disappears. 

But care is imperative in selecting the 
brand of baking powder to be certain that 
it is composed of non-injurious chemicals. 
Powders containing alum, or those which 
are compounded from impure ingredients, or 


| which will leave either an acid or an alkali 


in the bread, must not be used. 

The best baking powder made is,as shown 
by analysis, the ‘‘ Royal.” It contains ab- 
solutely nothing but cream of tartar and 
soda, refined to a chemical purity, which 
when combined under the influence of heat 
and moisture produce carbonic-acid gas, and 
having done this disappear. Its leavening 
strength has been found superior to other 
baking powders, and as far as I know it is 
the only powder which will raise large bread 
povtoctly. Its use avoids the long period 
during which the yeast-made dough must 
stand in order that the starch may ferment, 
and there is also no kneading necessary. 

The two materials used in the Royal, 
cream of tartar and soda, are perfectly harm- 


| less even wheneaten, But they are combined 


in exact compensating weights, so that when 
chemical action begins between them the 

practically disappear, the substance of both 
having been taken up to form the carbonic- 
acid gas. The proper quantity being taken, 
it is mixed with the flour, the mixture is 
sifted several times, and this insures that in 
every part of the flour there shall be a few 
particles of the powder. The salt and water 
being added, the dough is made up as quick- 
ly as possible and moulded into the loaves. 

These are placed in the oven and baked. 
But the very moment the warmth and moist- 
ure attack the mixture of cream of tartar 
and soda, these two ingredients chemically 
combine and carbonic-acid, or leavening, 
gas is evolved. The bread is raised during 
the time it is baking in the oven, and this 
is the most perfect of all conceivable meth- 
ods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for germs 
of disease to get into the dough and thence 
into the stomach; more than that, the bread 
is necessarily sweet as possible, there hav- 
ing been no time during which it could sour. 

During the coming summer we shall have 
cholera knocking at our gates, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will get in. It will 
be strange if the crowds of visitors to the 
World’s Fair do not greatly increase the 
number of cases of contagious disease which 
we will have to treat. Under these cir- 
cumstances is it not folly of follies to open a 
single channel through which these germs 
may reach us ? 

I have shown the danger of using the 
yeast-raised bread, and with this I have 
shown how that danger may be avoided. 
The ounce of prevention, which in this case 
is neither difficult nor expensive, is cer- 
tainly worth many pounds of cure, and the 
best thing about it is that it may be relied on 
almost absolutely. Those who during the 
coming summer eat bread or biscuits or 
rolls made at home with Royal Baking 
Powder may be sure they have absolutely 
stopped one channel through which disease 
may reach them. 
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45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 





Extract * BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract m Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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want air or exercise, buy 
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Beautiful 
Face 
may be 
robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
poor 
complexion. 


Re: ® 
POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a refreshing and beautifying pre- 
paration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 
impurties of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 
three shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and Brunette. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 
PATENT 
FINGER 






If your dealer hasn’t this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he wiil see that you get 
them, 























TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


AUTHOR OF 


Coaprer XIII. —( Continued.) 


IR THOMAS strode up and down the room, making heroic 
S efforts to restrain his anger. ‘‘I must be calm—I will 
be calm,” hethought. ‘‘ He is deceived; I must try to reason 
with him. Others are more to be blamed who have filled 
his head with these false notions of liberty. I will entreat 
him to turn while yet there is time. The’ boy loves me, 
He will surely see his error and turn if I can but humble 
myself to entreat him.” 

He glanced toward the window. The room was in an 
angle of the tower above the entrance, and Joscelyn stood 
looking out over the battlemented walls and across the bare 
hop-grounds to the green hills beyond. In the valley be- 
tween lay the picturesque little town of Farnham, the white 
stone tower of the church rising high above the red-tiled 
houses. The bells were ringing for afternoon service; their 
cheerful sound’ fell strangely and sadly on the prisoner’s ear. 
The dreary conviction that nothing would ever make men 
of one mind in this world, that to the end of time there must 
be divided households, took strong possession of him. For 
a while he lost sight of the deeper truth and forgot the unit- 
ing bond of eternal kinship. 

“‘Joscelyn,” said his father, speaking very gently, “I 
have been perchance over-harsh with you. At home in the 
heat of the moment I treated you with much severity. I 
came up here thinking to argue quietly with you, but we 
Heyworths are ill at that sort of work and are betrayed by 
pur hot tempers, There yet remains one way which, with 
God's biessing, may move you to repent and take the right 
side. I empty myself of all pride, and entreat you, my son. 
If you have any reverence, any love for me, thew you to 
show it by giving up your rebellious schemes, by refusing 
to fight any longer with these blind leaders of the blind. 
By the love I bave shown you all these years, I implore 
you, my son.” 

Once more the tortured, hunted look came back to Josce- 
lyn’s eyes; he sank down on the window-seat and buried 
his face in his hands 

Sir Thomas could see that tears were dropping slowly 
down between his fingers; the sight encouraged him. ‘I 
thought you would respond to that,” he said, laying his 
hand kindly on the bent head. ‘Il thought you were not 
wanting in loyalty and in love tome. Let us forget the past. 
You shall have a place in my troop. We will work to- 
gether.’ 

Joscelyn started to his feet, and dashed the tears from 
his eyes. ‘‘ Wait! wait! You mistake me, 
sir For God's sake, father, believe me 
when I tell you that I love and honor you, 
and, as far as may be, will always serve 
you. But I cannot prove it by being fals« 
to my conscience. I cannot give up my 
most firm convictions.” 

There was a painful silence. Once more 
the big bell of the church tolled sadly and 
solemnly as it had tolled when Joscelyn was 
brought a prisoner through the church- 
yard 

The glow of hope faded from Sir Thom 
as’s face, a hard look dawned in his eyes. 
‘I have tried to save you,” he said, hoarse 
ly, ‘‘but you persist in your wilful oppo 
sition. It is useless to say more. Don’t 
talk of love and reverence. Give me deeds, 
not words. You cannot care for me, or you 
would not persist in this wicked, headstrong 
rebellion.” 

Joscelyn stood absolutely silent. Of what 
use were further protestations? The bitter 
ness of death seemed to surge over him, 
while down below the great bell in the alley 
tolled with solemn heavy monotony. Sir 
Thomas, torn with conflicting emotions, 
looked despairingly at the dauntless face 
opposite him, at one moment constrained to 
admiration, at the next filled with wrath 
and grief, and, above all, with his strong 
family pride mortally wounded. 

‘*T have humiliated myself for naught,” he said at length, 
with intense bitterness. ‘I now finally disown you. From 
henceforth you are no more my son.” 

Joscelyn choked back his emotion. His voice 
strangely; there was a touch of triumph in his tone. 

‘You may disown me in words, sir,” he said, ‘ but kin- 
ship is just the one thing that never can in truth fail.” 

Sir Thomas could endure no more. With a curse, inar- 
ticulate from its very vehemence, he strode out of the room, 
banging the outer door behind him. 





rang 


Cuaprer XIV. 
“Vet deem not, on such parting sad 
Shall dawn no welcome dear aud glad: 
Divided in their earthly race. 
Together at the glorious goal, 
Bach leading many a rescu'd soul, 
The faithful champions shall embrace.” 
—Keoie 

A mrxvure later the door was reopened by William Den- 
ham 

* What on earth can have put Sir Thomas in such a rage?” 
he exclaimed t« himself. ‘‘ He wellnigh overturned me in 
his blind fury, and then what would have become of these 
newts I’ve been at such pains to catch? Ho, Arthur, are 
you stirring in there?” 

He flung back the half-opened door of the inner room, and 
started a little on finding himself confronted by Joscelyn. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the lad. ‘‘ They did not 
tell me you were here.” : 

The prisoner looked so unapproachable that Will Den- 
ham's sole thought was to beat a hasty retreat, to flee from a 
trouble which he could not understand, to escape somehow 
from the stern, almost haughty gravity of the Parliamenta- 
rian. But it was a case of more haste less speed, for he 
slipped on the polished floor, and came down with an igno- 
minious crash, breaking to bits the wide-necked bottle he 
held in his hands. 

“Good Lord!” he cried in great disgust as he struggled 
up, soaked with water and covered with bits of glass. 
‘There seems to be a fate against these creatures.” 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazar No, 14 
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His frantic dashes after the newts, which darted off in all 
directions, utterly broke down Joscelyn’s gravity; the sud- 
den reaction was too strong and he burst out laughing, 
entering with spirit into the newt-hunt, and not resting til 
they were all recaptured. By that time the ice was com- 
pletely broken between the two. 

“Where did you get them?” he asked. 

‘In the meadows. Do you know the river here?” 

* Yes, indeed; Dick and I have fished there many 4 time.” 

**Did you ever find newts there?” 

“No: what do you get them for?” 

“TI want to experiment on them. They say you can 
work miracles on them.” 

‘**How can that be?’ said Joscelyn, interested with this 
new idea. 

** Why, they say you can freeze them solid and keep them 
frozen any time you like, and then by just the right amount 
of heat bring them to life again.” 

“Do you try many of these experiments?” 

** As many as there is time for,” said Will Denham. ‘ But 
this hateful war spoils most of one’s chances of collecting. 
I have some fine spiders, though; come here and see them; 
you've no idea till you have lived with them what a lot of 
character there is in a spider. See this one to the left. We 
call him Pym, because he is crafty. That lean fellow in the 
web in the corner we call Falkland, because he is such a 
recluse; and this handsome one in the right-hand window- 
pane is Prince Rupert, because he is daring and makes many 
prisoners. I have a cage full of mice in the anteroom 
Arthur won’t have them in here; declares they smell; such 
nonsense. I don’t know what he will say to them to-night 
if he has to sleep in the outer room.” 

‘Better put all your prisoners in here together,” said 
Joscelyn, with a smile. 

“I forgot you were our prisoner,” stammered the boy. 
‘‘I—I wish you had been on the right side. When they 
said in church that they were bringing in a Roundhead 
Captain to the Governor, I looked to see some sour-faced, 
cropped, canting hypocrite, and could scarce believe my 
eyes. 

“We have some cropped hypocrites,” said Joscelyn, with 
a wrathful recollection of Original’s desertion. ‘And you 
Royalists have some licentious effeminate cavaliers with 
scented lovelocks, but the bulk of each party is made up of 
brave and honorable men.” He was interrupted by the 
entrance of Arthur Denham. 

“I have brought your brother to see you,” he said; and 
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***¥ou SHALL HAVE A PLACE IN MY TROOP. 


the words were hardly out of his mouth before Dick had 
rushed impetuously past him and thrown himself on Josce- 
lyn’s neck. 

“At last I can get to you!” said the boy. ‘‘ What on 
earth did you say to my father? He is walking to and fro 
in the hail like a madman, cursing you till the very serving- 
men are aghast. “Tis horrible to hear him.” 

**He urged me to change sides. When I showed him that 
it was an impossibility, he disowned me and cursed me. And 
you? Have you come to argue?” 

‘*Heaven forbid!” said Dick. ‘‘For God’s sake, don’t 
look at me like that, Joscelyn, or you'll break my heart. 
Surely you can trust me?” 

For a minute Joscelyn could not reply; his whole face 
quivered. 

“I do, Dick—I can,” he said, huskily. For some little 
while nothing more passed between them. They just sat 
there side by side in the fading afternoon light of that No- 
vember afternoon, heedless of their differences, mindful only 
that they were together after months of separation. Present- 
ly they told each other of all that they had been through, and 
Dick heard with keen interest of the march to Kineton, of 
the night on the battle-field, and of the rescue of Robin the 
groom. 

** We had given the poor varlet up for dead,” said Dick. 
‘* But maybe after all he will have reached Shortell in safety 
before us.” 

“You were on your way home?” asked Joscelyn, with a 
sigh. 

*‘Ay; we shall have to go on to-morrow; to-night ’tis 
impossible, for Jervis is dead-drunk. My father intends to 
stay at home to keep Christmas, but Jervis and 1 shall but 
stay two or three days, and perchance another few days at 
Bletchingley, before joining Sir Ralph Hopton’s army at 
Winchester.” 

Home! Christmas! Winchester! The happy old school 
days! A crowd of bitter-sweet memories filled Joscelyn’s 
mind, and with them a wretched sense of isolftion. Had it 
not been for the thought of Clemency he could have wished 
to die then and there, so hateful to him was the thought of 
being ranged against his own kith and kin. But there was 
Clemency to cheer his loneliness; there was a brave woman’s 
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heart to strengthen him in the terribly painfu. life which, 
from a sense of duty, he had chosen. 

** Dick,” he said, oF aap go to Bletchingley will you do 
something for me? "Tis not concerned with our unhappy 
differences. I would not ask you to do aught that was not 
honorable. Do you remember Sir Robert Neal’s grand- 
daughter?” 

“What, pretty Mistress Clemency? 
forget her?” 

:, “ou will forgive me when I make her your sister-in- 
aw?” - 

‘*Ho, ho!” laughed Dick, ‘‘is that the way the land lies?” 
** We were betrothed but four days since,” pausing a little 
as though to enjoy the sound of the words. But the happy 
light in his eyes soon faded. ‘I parted from her only 
yesterday morning,” he said. ‘‘Great God! only yesterday, 
and it seems like half a lifetime. How shall we ever endure 
‘ye waiting?” 

** Courage! 
Dick. 

‘You speak as if you knew all about it,” groaned Josce- 
lyn, half amused, half angry. 

“Well, well,” said Dick, ‘‘one can draw upon one’s im- 
agination at times; ‘tis all a matter of the imagination, you 
know, according to the play, which says the lover and the 
luuatic and the poet are all birds of a feather.” 

“Then, since you with your imagination affect to be nei- 
ther poet nor lover, you must be the lunatic,” said Joscelyn, 
laughing. ‘‘ But look, Dick, an you love me, ride over to 
Katterham when you are at Bletchingley—'tis but a matter 
of a few miles—and bear Clemency the latest news of me.” 

** Now, by my troth,” said Dick, ‘‘I will do no such thing, 
unless you give me a letter to deliver to her. Would you 
have me say, ‘Fair lady, I fell foul of your true-love in 
Farnham Street, took him prisoner,and clapped him into 
the Castle, where he now remains eating his heart out’?’” 

“The arrest was none of your doing,” said Joscélyn. 
‘* But if they will let me have pen and paper I will only too 
gladly give you a letter to take to her. Oh, Dick! Dick! to 
think that you are free to go to her, while I stay chafing 
here! *Tis enough to madden a man! But you must not 
let her think me impatient. You must make light of it all. 
Do you understand? Say that I am in comfortable quar- 
ters, courteously treated, and with the kindest of jailers, or 
she will be picturing dungeons and chains and horrors un 
told. Dick, | must show you her picture.” 

Unfastening his vest, he drew forth a miniature set in 
pearls which was fastened by a ribbon round 
his neck. 

**It was painted but a few months ago,” 
he said. ‘Sir Robert gave a similar one to 
Faith, the sister who was married in July, 
and this one he gave me when I left Katter 
ham yesterday.” 

Dick looked in silence for some minutes 
at the strangely beautiful face: there was 
about it an expression of strength, of repose, 
and the uplifted eyes seemed to be looking 
right into heaven, so pure, so calm, so full 
of satisfied desire were they. 

‘She is—” The word “ beautiful” trem 
bled on his lips, but he hesitated, for after 
all it was not the beauty of feature which 
had specially appealed to him. ‘She is di 
vine!” he said, with a long breath. 

“You will bless me for giving you the 
chance to serve her,” said Joscelyn, his face 
aglow with happiness as he felt the comfort 
of his brother's sympathy and the rapture 
- possessing the treasure of Clemency’s 

ove. 

“That will I,” said Dick. ‘But at all 
costs we must keep the knowledge of this 
from Jervis. "Twas a mercy he did not come 
across this miniature when he searched you 
for the despatches. Why did you not tell 
me of this at Shortell?” 

‘**There was nothing at that time to tell,” 
said Joscelyn. 

“What, did you not fall in love with her during those 
weeks at the Court House? Impossible! St. Anthony him- 
self would have succumbed.” 

**T marvel myself how it was,” said Joscelyn. “But I 
think I looked on her then more as if she were an angel. 
"Twas she who helped and served me; she who had that 
love of our country which I had not then grasped; she was 
my heavenly messenger, and I never once dreamed of her 
as my wife. But when my turn came to serve and shield 
her, when I knew that she needed my strength and that a 
great danger threatened her, then—then I loved her. It was 
the night of the attack on the Court House, and I thank 
God that my baptism of fire was in defending her.” 

Dick listened with a sort of envy to the whole story, un- 
derstood what Joscelyn must have suffered during those 
months of silence, heard of old Mr. Gainsborough’s bequest 
with keen satisfaction, listened with sympathy to all that 
Joscelyn could tell of those last happy days at Katterham. 
The room had gradually grown quite dark, but they neither 
of them cared for that, talking all the more freely, perhaps, 
in consequence. So absor were they that they found it 
hard to bring themselves back to the present when Arthur 
Denham entered, lamp in hand. 

** Will you not come down to supper?” he said, addressing 
his prisoner. ‘‘ Sir Thomas will take nothing more to-night, 
and has already gone to his bedchamber, but the Governor 
hopes you will both join us in the banqueting-hall.” 

oscelyn, cheered by his interview with Dick, began to re- 
member that he had tasted nothing since early morning, and 
ended by making a hearty meal. Afterwards, what with 
writing his letter to Clemency and talking with Dick, the 
hours of the night quickly away, so that it was not 
until day was breaking that either of the brothers slept, and 
Arthur Denham had much ado to rouse them at eight 
o'clock, when Sir Thomas insisted on fering the Castle. 

** Will you bid your father farewell?” he asked, doubtfully, 
as he ushered the two down the winding stair and into a cor- 
ridor which ran parallel with the great hall. 

**I will await his wishes,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ But I do not 
think he will see me. Dick, do not forget the message with 
which I charged you for Rosamond. You and I had best 
part here.” 
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"Twill pass better than you think,” said 
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‘Here in this prison!” cried Dick, impatiently. 
When 


hateful to part here, leaving in such a plight. 
and where shall we meet again?” 

“In better times, let us hope, or maybe in another world,” 
said Joscelyn, choking back his emotion, as he saw that Dick 
was on the verge of breaking down. In silence they em- 
braced each other, conscious of a dread likelihood that it was 
for the last time, then Dick followed Arthur Denham, and 
Joscelyn, turning away, paced the long corridor with a heavy 
heart. A sound of voices roused him from his sad thoughts. 

‘* And pray why should I see him?” said Sir Thomas. “I 
have disowned him—he is naught to me now!” 

Joscelyn drew back the piece of tapestry hanging in the 
corridor, and found himself standing by a low wooden balus- 
trade raised a few feet above the level of the great hall, and 
not far from the hearth. In bitterness of soul he watched the 
group standing below on the white flag-stones—Sir John, cour- 
teous, bland, a trifle sarcastic; Arthur Denham, doing his best 
to console poor downcast Dick; Will, absorbed in watching the 
gambols of a pair of spaniel pups; Jervis, just visible through 
the open door, kissing a rosy-cheeked kitchen wench; and 
his father, standing hat in hand, thanking the Governor of 
the Castle for his hospitality. 

The courteous thanks, however, broke off abruptly, for as 
he took a last glance round the old hall Sir Thomas suddenly 
perceived that the tapestry hanging representing the recon- 
ciliation of Joseph and his brethren was partly drawn aside, 
and in the place where Joseph should have been stood the 
vigorous, muscular form so familiar and, spite of all, so dear 
to him. His rugged old face began to work, a mist stole 
over his eyes, in dead silence he turned and left the Castle, 
moving like a man in a dream. 


CHapTer XV. 

“There is no true potency, but that of help; nor true ambition, but 
ambition to save.”—Rusx.. 

BEHIND the stables at Shortell Manor, and looking down 
a broad glassy slope to the moat, there stood a wood-shed 
where fagots were stored and logs chopped for the house- 
hold fires. Barnaby, the gatekeeper, too old and rheumatic 
for ypuch work, took his daily exercise in this shed, and Ro- 
samond loved to steal down and keep him company. She 
loved the smell of the wood, and she liked watching the old 
man’s vigorous strokes and listening to his cheery talk be- 
tweenwhiles. On this particular November day she had come 
to him, as so often before, for comfort, and the old man partly 
understood the reason that her face was wan and tear-stained, 
and her eyes inclined to fill every now and then as she sat on 
the last remains of the trunk of an old oak-tree, playing with 
Cymro’s long soft ears. 

“You are wishing that Master Dick could have staid long- 
er?” said Barnaby, resting his hatchet on the block for a 
minute and glancing at his little companion. 

“Yes,” said Rosamond. ‘ And that his stay had not been 
spoilt. I thought at least his return would have been hap- 
py, yet you see he brought us this heavy news of Joscelyn. 
Barnaby, I am weary of troubles; I should like to be just 
altogether happy, if it were but for one day.” 

**To be free from trouble altogether is not for us here, I 
take it,” said Barnaby. ‘‘ The dumb beasts seem often with- 
out trouble, and maybe the angels, but we betwixt and be- 
tween folk must take things mixed.” 

“*T would not be so hard if I could travel about like the 
rest of them. Everybody goes save me. There are Dick 
and Jervis gone to Bletchingley, and my father riding over to 
see Sir Toby and arrange about Isabella’s betrothal: and my 
mother and Isabella gone in the coach to my lady Blount’s. 
They will not return till Friday, and ’tis so lonesome at the 
house.” 

‘‘And on the morrow even I shall have to be leaving,” said 
Barnaby. ‘‘I must go to Farnham market to sell the spotted 
cow 

“To Farnham!” cried Rosamond. ‘‘Oh, Barnaby, take me 
with you! Dear Barnaby, pray do. I could ride there on a 
pillion, and there is no one to say me nay.” 

** But you would be no nearer Master Joscelyn there than 
here,” said Barnaby. ‘‘For is he not a prisoner?” 

“He is not kept a close prisoner, Dick said. I might per- 
chance see him in the park which is so close to the Castle. 
Barnaby, I think I shall die if you don’t take me—I truly 
do think it.” 

Her look was so beseeching that it would have needed a 
much more unyielding man than the gatekeeper to resist her. 

**I do not know what my lady would say to it,” he object- 
ed. “A market-day is not the day for a young maid like you 
to be seen in the town, And how am | to wait on you, when 
I have the spotted cow to sell?” 

**Let Robin ride over with us,” said Rosamond, her face 
lighting up as if some happy inspiration had just come to her. 
** Robin is quite strong enough now to ride,and you know 
that he would do anything to pleasure me just from grati- 
tude to Joscelyn. While you go to the cattle market, Robin 
can take me to the park, and who knows but we may see 





**BARNABY, I AM WEARY OF TROUBLES.” 
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Joscelyn there? Now, Barnaby, say you 
will take me.” 

After some little protesting, and a 1 
deal of cajoling on the child’s part, Bar- 
naby consented, and Rosamond with dan- 
cing eyes ran off in search of Robin, the 
groom, who about a week ago had arrived 
at Shortell. His wound was healed, but 
he still looked white and haggard with 
all that he had been through, and his 
wife, who kept house for mong be pro- 
tested that she was glad enough he did 
look ‘‘ peaked,” otherwise Master Jervis 
would have taken him off again to the 
wars. ‘‘ Whereas now, Mistress Rosa- 
mond, his father and me will keep him 
here through the winter, thanks to the 
ball that hit him at Edgehill and to Mas- 
ter Joscelyn’s saving of him.” 

*‘Robin,” said Rosamond, as the wife 
retired to the house to finish her wash- 
ing, ‘‘do you think for love of my bro- 
ther Jencdlyn you would run some little 
risk?” 

“‘Ay, mistress, that would I,” said 
Robin, ‘I would cut off my right hand 
for him if ’twould serve his turn.” 

‘Then listen to my plan,” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘‘ Early to-morrow your father 
starts for Farnham market; he has prom- 
ised to take me with him. I want 
you to ride over with us; my pillion had 
best be on your horse. Then while Bar- 
naby drives his bargain over the cow 
you shall take me to the park, fastening 
the horse up at one of the gates. I will 
rest under the trees for a while; and 
you, being a wounded soldier fresh from 
Edgehill, will surely contrive by hook or 
by crook to make friends with some of the garrison at the 
Castle, and either to get speech with my brother or send him 
word to come without fail to the great hawthorn nigh to the 
southwest gate of the park.” 

Robin thought the idea might well be carried out. But 
Rosamond had more to follow. 

‘** Will you keep a secret, Robin? Listen! That is not all 
I want. If it should happen that the horse disappeared from 
the park gate—disappeared in a good cause, I mean—could 
you bear a little blame, do you think? I would take the 
worst share, but some might perchance fall on you.” 

** Never fear for the blame, mistress,” said Robin, looking 
perplexed. ‘‘ But how would you get home again? Besides, 
the town be far too quiet for horse-stealers and such like.” 

Rosamond lau ~a with delight at having mystified him. 

‘« Never fear, Robin. I could walk if need be, or ride be- 
hind Barnaby ; as long as you are willing to risk the blame, 
all will be well; and who knows but the horse may come 
home safe and sound? You undertake to get that message 
to the Castle, and I will contrive the rest.” 

Rosamond slept little that night; for once in her life she 
really was unfeignedly happy; for was she not es 
Joscelyn’s rescue? And surely, surely such a well-arrange 
scheme could not miscarry; Warmly wrapped in her blue 
pelisse and velvet hood, she jogged along the country roads 
on her pillion, steadying herself by Robin's belt, and ex- 
changing many a joke with Barnaby, who rode beside them, 
while behind them the herdgroom drove the spotted cow to 
market. It wasa mild, still autumn day; the morning mist 
had lifted, and the soft blue sky made a lovely background 
for the delicate tracery of branch and twig as they rode un- 
der the bare trees in the forest. Rosamond sang for sheer 
happiness, now crooning to herself the “ Bailiff’s Daughter,” 
now breaking out gleefully into ‘‘ Under the greenwood 
tree.” Even when they came to Farnham, and she remem- 
bered Dick’s description of the struggle outside the Plough 
Inn, she was too much excited to look with anything save 
curiosity at the gabled house, with its quaint entrance steps 
and balustrade ; and in realizing her nearness to Joscelyn she 
forgot to shudder at the thought of the way in which he 
had been dragged along West Street only a few days before. 
Parting with Barnaby at the market-place, they rode quietly 
up Castle Street and turned along the quiet alley which led 
to one of the park gates. Here Robin lifted her off the 
horse, and Rosamond, trembling with eagerness, made her 
way up the grassy slope till she came to the old thorn-tree 
which she had chosen for a trysting-place. Cymro stretch- 
ed himself out on the turf beside her, and in an agony of 
impatience she waited for about an hour, her eyes fixed on 
that part of the Castle which was visible from the park. At 
length the dog started up from a doze, raised his head in 
the air, pricked up his ears, and finally bounded up the hill, 
uttering short barks of delight. Rosamond sprang to her 
feet, she was stiff and aching in every bone, but what: did 
that matter? For Joscelyn was coming—Joscelyn, whom she 
had not seen since that sum- 
mer evening when he had 
bidden her farewell in the ar- 
bor at Shortell. 

“Rosamond!” he cried, 
amazed, as he strode down the 
hill to meet her. ‘‘ How in 
the world did you get here?” 

For a minute she could not 
speak, but clung to him, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

‘You dear little sister!” he 
said, kissing her again and 
again. ‘‘What good fairy 
sent you here to cheer me, just 
when I was in the depths of 
despair?” 

“Twas no fairy,” said 
Rosamond, beginnin to 
laugh. ‘‘’TwasI that ~ a. 
it all, and Barnaby and Robin 
that brought me. But we 
must not lose time. No one 
knows the rest of the plan 
save me. I have come to set 
you free, Joscelyn, You must 
take the horse you will find 
yonder at the gate; do not stay 
to talk to me, but fly while 
there is time! Go now at once 
before any one disturbs us!” 

With softening eyes Jos- 
celyn looked into the eager 
childish face raised to his. 
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“SHE JOGGED ALONG THE COUNTRY ROADS ON HER PILLION.” 


‘* You dear little soul!” he said, tenderly; “ did you indeed 
plan all this for me?” 

*‘Nothing ever made me so happy,” said Rosamond. 
** But, oh, Joscelyn, do not linger. Come now—come at 
once. You can unfasten the pillion, and Barnaby can put 
that by-and-by on his horse. Come!” Snatching his hand, she 
tried to draw him down the grassy slope, but Joscelyn drew 
her back, and spreading his cloak on the turf, made her sit 
down beside him. 

“Wait,” he said, putting his arm round her, ‘‘ How can 
I make you understand? Your plan was so well thought 
out! I hate to think of the risks you have run for me, yet I 
love you a thousand times more for your courage and your 
loving little plot.” 

** Pray—pray come,” urged Rosamond. ‘‘ Why do you lin- 
ger—why do you hold me so fast?” 

“It is because I am grieved to disappoint you, dear. 
But I cannot escape.” 

Her face fell so terribly that he paused to kiss her with a 
reverence which he had never before felt for his little play- 
fellow. ‘‘ You see,” he continued, ‘‘it is impossible, for I 
am on parole; otherwise of course I should not be allowed 
to walk in the park.” 

‘“‘But prisoners always try to escape. Could it be wrong 
to try?” she pleaded. ‘‘ King Richard escaped when Blondel 
found him.” 

“‘He had not given his word—had not made any promise 
not to get free; there’s the difference. Were it not that it 
would be against my honor, I would do as you wish. But 
you no longer wish it for me. You would not have me 
break my word.” 

Rosamond burst into tears. ‘‘I would!” she said, passion- 
ately. ‘‘What is a word—a promise—compared to your 
safety? I don’t know what you mean by honor; ’tis no- 
thing real—-’tis but a name.” 

“Tis the most real thing within us,” he said, quietly, 
‘the most divine. "Tis the sense of perfect justice.” : 
‘“‘ True,” said a voice behind him; he looked up and saw 
Arthur Denham. 

‘In good time, here is my jailer,” said Joscelyn, smiling. 
“Denham, allow me to present you to my little sister Rosa- 
mond.” 

Rosamond sprang to her feet in great alarm, catching sight 
pene her tears of some one tall and dark towering above 
ner, 

“Oh!” she cried; ‘‘do not be angry with him; it was no 
plan of his. It was mine, all mine. The horse is waiting 
at the gate, and I begged him to escape; but he will not. 
Pray, pray believe me—he quite veltned to ‘ey 

For answer Arthur stooped and kissed her wet cheek. 

“You see, he is the last man to do a dishonorable thing,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ You had not thought of the right and wrong of the 
case.” 

Rosamond wiped away her tears, that she might see this 
gentle-voiced jailer. 

- Sut,” she urged, ‘‘ Jervis says that all is fair in love and 
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war.’ 

** Yes,” said Arthur Denham, ‘and apparently he thinks 
so. But the truest men on either side do not think that, and 
if my prisoner had taken your suggestion and escaped just 
now, he would most likely have ceased to be your hero,’ 

‘*He could not have done it,” said Rosamond, in a sad, 
meek little voice. ‘‘I see now—I begin to understand about 
the justice. But,” with a rising sob, ‘‘ ob, Joscelyn, I'm so 
dreadfully tired!” 

‘You dear, brave little maid, what can I do for you?” 
said Joscelyn, in perplexity. ‘‘The fewer that know of 
— being here the better, or I would beg the Governor's 

ospitality for a, 

** Let me fetch food and wine for her,” said Arthur Denham. 

‘**T am not hungry,” said Rosamond. “ And there is food 
in the saddle-bags—three venison pasties and a manchet. 
bie were for your journey, and now you will not want 
them.” 

** We will eat them together here, then,” said Joscelyn, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Who ever heard before of a prisoner picnick- 
ing in a park?” 

She was soon coaxed back to serenity, and-the three ended 
by having a very merry luncheon under the hawthorn. 

“‘T shall have pleasant memories of Farnham park,” said 
Joscelyn, laughing. ‘‘ At the other end of it I spent my first 
night in the open—that August Sunday when I left you. 
Who would have thought that in four months’ time you and 
I should be together here?” 

‘And, oh, how surprised the others would be could they 
see us!” said Rosamond. ‘‘ They are all away to-day, stay- 
ing at my lady Blount’s, for Isabella is to be betrothed to 
od Toby, and my father has gone to arrange about the set- 
tlements.” 








‘Ho! that affair has come off, has it?” said Joscelyn. 

‘‘ Nurse says that my lady Blount was set on his marrying 
a Heyworth, and I am right glad that I was too young.” 

‘Will you wait for me?” said Arthur Denham, looking 
half mirthfully, balf tenderly, at the winsome little face, with 
its halo of golden hair 





‘SHE COULD NOT SPEAK, BUT CLUNG TO HIM 
TREMBLINGLY.” 


Rosamond looked him over from head to foot with a child’s 
innocent scrutiny 

“Sir Toby is dressed up and finikin, but I think I could 
like you; only you are Joscelyn’s enemy—it would not do 
for us to marry.” 

‘‘I am not his enemy save on questions of state; other 
wise we are good friends,” said Arthur. ‘‘ Remember, I 
shall expect you to wait forme. And in the mean time you 
must give me a keepsake.” 

** But I have naught to give you,” said Rosamond, with 
profound gravity 

“You might spare one of these,” said Joscelyn, drawing 
the sunny curls from under the hood. ‘‘ And now we speak 
of it, I, too, would have one, Come, Denham, out with your 
sword; you must be executioner. Steady, Rosamond; I will 
hold both ends, and he shall not behead you. There! mine 
shall be placed with Clemency’s picture.” 

**Oh, Joscelyn, show me—do show me her miniature. Dick 
told me!”’ cried Rosamond, far more intent on her brother's 
marriage than on her own possible future. 

Arthur Denham wandered off, leaving the brother and sis- 
ter to an uninterrupted talk about Clemency and all that 
had passed at Katterham. When he rejoined them he found 
Joscelyn already persuading the child not to risk a longer 
stay. 

How long will you be kept prisoner?’ she asked, falter- 
ingly, as they led her down the steep slope to the gate. 

“Till the fortune of war releases me,” said Joscelyn. 
“It may be for weeks or for months or— But when I am 
free I will come and see you, never fear. Barnaby will 
house me, doubtless, and bear a message to you. Why, there 
he is, and Robin too. May I speak with them?” 

Arthur Denham gave permission, and tried hard to win a 
smile or a word of recognition from Rosamond. But she 
had no thoughts save for Joscelyn, and it was on him that her 
blue eyes rested with a long wistful gaze as she looked back 
from her pillion before passing out of sight of the park gate. 

“Heyworth,” said Arthur, as they went back to the Cas- 
tle, ‘‘as surely as you and I climb this hill now together, I 
have seen my future wife. If I cannot have fair Rosamond, 
I'll have none other.” 

** Why, man alive! 
smiling 
teen.” 

“What of that? I can wait. And, after all, by the time 
she is seventeen I shall be but five-and-twenty. By then our 
unhappy differences may be at an end, and you, perhaps, 
will be willing to put up with such an alliance.” 

‘Faith, I could wish nothing better for the child,” said 
Joscelyn; “she has always been neglected and harshly treated 
at home, and an early marriage will be the best hope for her. 
I only hope this journey to Farnham will not get her into 
trouble; if it should ever reach my mother’s ears, Rosamond 
will be severely punished.” 

Arthur looked troubled 

“It was certainly a rash plan,” he said. 
regret her attempt. Nothing could more plainly have re- 
vealed her character. Think of the courage, the Lacing, the 
love, that was needed for it! You are a dangerous rival to 
me, I fear.” 

‘ Well, well!” said Joscelyn, with a sigh. ‘‘ We talk of 
love and marriage, you and |, but, ten to one, before the war 
is over we shall be laid low. Do you remember the look of 
the battle-field last month at Edgehill, with its thousands of 
dead tr” 

“You expect more fighting,” said Arthur Denham, 
“‘while I have a conviction that this cannot last long; the 
yeace we ardently desire will surely soon come. My lord 
Falkland is for peace, and so are most of the best men on 
our side. Yet the best on your side, such as Mr. Hampden, 
seem ever for war. I don’t understand the reason of that.” 

Joscelyn was about to reply, but he checked himself, feel- 
ing with Arthur, as he did with Dick, that discussion was 
better avoided, and being well assured that they were each 
convinced they were fighting for the right. 

** There is a fine thought in your kinsman’s play which he 
lent me yesternight to read,” he observed. 

** What! in the Sophy?” said Arthur. ‘‘ There are some fine 
passages in it, though methinks the father’s harsh treatment 
of the son is unnatural.” 

“I don't know that,” said Joscelyn, bitterly. ‘‘ Recollect 
that he was a Mohammedan, a Turk of by-gone and more 
cruel times. There be Christian fathers not over-tender.” 

** But what was the line you speak of?” said Arthur, re- 
gretting his inconsiderate speech. 


How can you tell yet?” said Joscelyn, 
“She is a mere child of twelve—nay, just thir- 


“Yet I cannot 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“'Tis spoken by one of the good courtiers entreating the 
King to pause before condemning his son: 


“* Till time produce her wonted offspriag Truth.’ ” 


‘Have you finished the play?” asked Denham. “If not, 
let us go in now and read together in the long gallery; or, 
better still, let us persuade the Governor to read it to us 
himself to-night; that will save us from having out the cards, 
I wish he were less of a gamester. Will and I shall be as 
poor as church mice if this garrison life goes on much long- 
er, for he detests our playing for low stakes.” 

“You should turn Puritan,” said Joscelyn, with a smile. 
“In Mr. Hampden’s regiment no unlawful games were al- 
lowed, and a soldier caught swearing was bound to pay his 
twelvepence, and for drunkenness they were set in the 
stocks; as for the officers, they were men who had never 
been heard to swear at all, save ta acourt of justice. At first 
it was hard work to rein in one’s tongue, I can tell you. 
But truly his regiment was worth far more when it came to 
fighting than those where the discipline was less strict.” 

I would there were more of such discipline among us,” 
said Arthur. ‘But ‘tis hard to keep to moderation. Our 
side tends to lust and license, and yours, methinks, to narrow- 
ness and fanaticism. Maybe from conflict betwixt us will 
spring that happy blend which you and I both desire. In 
good time, here comes the Governor. Let us ask him about 
the Sophy.” 

Sir John Denham was pacing the terrace in front of the 
Castle; his good-natured eyes scanned the two young men 
from head to foot as they approached. 

“Well, Mr. Heyworth,” he exclaimed, in his hearty voice, 
“I am glad to see you in better case to-day; methought 
yesternight you somewhat resembled my hero the prince, 
who could 


“* As well endure a prison, as a wild bull the net.’” 


“We were but now speaking of the Sophy, sir, and were 
about to entreat you,to read us the fifth act to-night, if you 
would be so good.” 

“The fifth act is not the best,” said the poet, candidly. 
“Yet it opens with a passage on happiness which you might 
well lay to heart. How say you, gentlemen, if we keep our 
Christmas here, by: 4 should we not act the play in the hall? 
I dare swear that Mr. Heyworth, though a arliamentarian, 
is no precisian following in the steps of Prynne, the crop- 
eared attacker of the drama. Let us cast the parts; ‘twill 
pass the time, which, to tell the truth, goes devilish slow both 
to freemen and prisoners.” 
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‘‘ IF I CANNOT HAVE FAIR ROSAMOND, I'LL HAVE NONE.” 


This plan occupied them harmoniously enough during the 
following week; and Joscelyn, who had been chosen as the 
representative of the prince, always connected the Sophy 
with those long days of imprisonment, with their terrible 
craving for freedom, thzir sense of helplessness and lost time, 
their sickening anxiety for news. 


Crapter XVI. 

“The first thing you have to see to in becoming soldiers is that you 
make yourselves wholly true. Courage is a mere matter of course among 
any ordinarily well-born youths, but neither truth nor gentleness is 
matter of course.” —Rusktn. 

ONE —_ frosty morning the prisoner was pacing deject- 
edly to and fro on the terrace, watching the sparrows flying 
happily in and out to their nests in the Castle porch, and from 
time to time looking at the two sundials fixed on the side of 
the entrance tower. The one near to the window of his bed- 
chamber bore the motto “ Pretereunt” (they pass by); that 
above the ete bore the word “‘ Imputantur” (they are 
reckoned to us). He thought drearily of the slow passage of 
time, remembering with indescribable wretched ness that this 
was but the first day of December, and that his arrest had 
taken place on the 20th of the previous month. If ten 
days seemed so intolerably long, what would months or 
years of imprisonment be like? And in what way could 
these tedious hours of imprisonment be imputed—be reck- 
oned to him? How was he serving the country by dragging 
through a weary time of inaction in Farnham Castle? as 
it that only in this particular way his character could be 
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trained, his powers of patience and endurance and self- 
control developed? Was his friendship with the Denhams 
needful in some far-distant period of life? Could it possibly 
bring good to those who should come after? He was musing 
over these Cs et when the sound of approaching 
horsemen roused him, Looking down from the lofty terrace, 
he could see the whole length of Castle Street, and his heart 
began to throb wildly when he caught sight of the blue ban- 
ner of the Parliament heading a goodly column of steel- 
copget cavalry, whose glittering armor and orange ribbons 
made a glowing streak in the wide road between the red- 
tiled houses. 

Instantly the garrison of the Castle was all astir. Sir John 
Denham, who had not in the least expected an attack, and 
was far more of a poet than a soldier, gave hurried orders 
as to the defence of the gate-house. 

“The rebels have no ordnance,” he observed to Arthur; 
“never fear but we shall be able to withstand them. A hun- 
dred men within walls such as these are surely a match for 
a crew of beggarly Roundheads.” Then catching sight of 
Joscelyn, who stood close by: ‘‘Your pardon, Captain Hey- 
worth; I had not observed you; and, as you know, I have al- 
ways maintained that your ‘ valor deserved a better fortune,’ 
like the captive bashaws. However, since you have irrevo- 
eably cast in your lot with the King’s enemies, I will ask 
you now to retire to your room, and there to await what 
comes to pass.” 

It was hard to turn tamely into the castle, and impossible 
to wait patiently. Joscelyn rushed up the winding staircase, 
and, with what Arthur Denham would have called his ‘‘ bull- 
in-the-net” expression, flung wide the windows of the inner 
room, letting in the sharp exhilarating air. The room was in 
the angle of the tower, and commanded from one side a view 
of the town, from the other a view of the gate-house. Jos- 
celyn, looking eagerly forth, could see the glitiering pikes 
= helmets of the Parliamentarians, and when the bugle 
was sounded and the summons made, his excitement became 
intense. At first he had no idea whose troop it could be, 
but presently he caught the name which was being passed 
from one to another of the men-at-arms just below the win- 
dow—*‘ Waller,” “‘ Sir William Waller!” Then indeed his 
spirits rose. Want of ordnance would not hinder one so res- 
olute and skilful as the conqueror of Portsmouth, and he 
wondered at Sir John Denham’s scornful speech and rash 
confidence. Meanwhile it had apparently been recognized 
by the Royalists that the oo was weak, for dozens of 
men were hurrying to and fro, bringing logs and planks and 
every conceivable obstacle they could Jay hands on, till a 
great pile was made against the gate to strengthen it from 
within. Scarcely, however, was this completed, when Josce- 
lyn, keenly watching the proceedings, was startled by a sud- 
den flash of light, quickly followed by a violent explosion. 
Sir William Waller had fastened a petard to the Castle gate, 
and instantly it was broken to —— so that had it not been 
for the great pile of wood which the besieged had just placed 
against it, the Parliamentarians would at once have entered. 
As it was, they had to remove this barrier, during which a 
few shots were exchanged, and one of the Parliamentary 
officers fell mortally wounded. He had been the first to 
scale the barrier, and lay face downward in the dust, the 
soldiers being far too busy in clearing the road to pay any 
heed to him, till all was ready for the onward rush of the 
besiegers; then he was dragged aside, and apparently being 
recognized as a person of distinction, some one came to his 
aid. In the mean time the Governor and the whole of the 
garrison had retired into the Castle, and before long it was 
agreed that they should yield upon quarter. The defence 
had been slight and bad, and Sir John, who would have 
fought bravely enough, but was lacking in all that was 
essential to the Governor of a fortress, looked greatly de- 
pressed and crestfallen. Waller had, it is true, been very 
nearly killed in a narrow passage after he had entered the 
Castle by one of his own men, but he had just escaped, to the 
intense joy and relief of the Parliamentarians. 

Meanwhile in his room in the tower Joscelyn suddenly 
realized that he was free to come and go as he liked, that he 
was no longer bound to — Sir John’s directions, but could 
go down below and see what was passing. With an inde- 
scribable sense of relief, he threw open his door and burried 
down the stairs, making his way with all speed to the ban- 
queting-hall, through the crowd of soldiers who thronged 
the broad entrance passage. 

Beside the hearth, talking to Sir John Denham, stood a 
dark-eyed, alert-looking officer, whose brisk yet courteous 
manner and quietly humorous expression somehow remind- 
ed Joscelyn of Sir Robert Neal. Sir William Waller was 
of course many years younger, being at this time about five- 
and-forty, but the slight likeness to Clemency’s grandfather 
at once attracted Joscelyn to him, and he felt confident that 
he should be happy under his new commander. 

“Well, Mr. Heyworth,” said Sir John, ‘‘the tables are 
turned, you see, and, lo! lam yourprisoner. Thus ‘the whirl- 
igig of time brings in its revenges.’ This, Sir William, is my 
sometime prisoner, captured on the highway ten days since, 
as he was bearing despatches to you.” 

Sir William’s brow clouded, and he greeted Joscelyn with 
a marked coldness and reserve. Arthur Denham, who was 
standing close by. looked on in amazement, and clearly Josce- 
lyn felt the rebuff very keenly, for he crimsoned to the roots 
of his hair. Waller looked at him for a few moments in 
silence. 

“‘] have heard of you, Mr. Heyworth,” he said, ‘‘and of 
the despatches which you were to have delivered to me—de- 
spatches received by you from Mr. Pym, and known to be 
of special importance. 1 understand that in the neighbor- 
hood of your home you allowed yourself to fall into the 
hands of your father’s troop, that family feeling got the bet- 
ter of your sense of duty, and that you surrendered the de- 
spatches to our enemies. It rests now with you to clear 
yourself of a charge of the worst form of treachery.” 

At the word treachery Joscelyn’s eyes flashed with a dan- 
gerous light. ‘‘If,” he said, in a voice which trembled with 
suppressed anger, ‘‘those of my own party distrust me and 
deem me a traitor, my assurance will carry little weight. I 
will ask my honorable foes to tell truthfully what passed on 
the 20th of last month.” 

‘*Great God!” broke in Arthur, impetuously. ‘Is it trea- 
cherous, sir, to fight when others fly, to refuse to yield on 

uarter, to struggle single-handed against many, to be struck 
dows and stunned, robbed while but half conscious of de- 
spatches, and dragged rey the town a prisoner bound to 
the stirrup-leathers of the ae “4 Do you deem it 
treachery to resist threats bribes when urged by all to 
explain the cipher? Is he to be called a traitor now by you, 
sir, who, ing a few days since in that very place, was 
called traitor a recreant, made to endure moral torture, 
cursed and disowned by his father?’ 

Waller listened attentively to this outburst; it was impos- 














sible to read his face. He turned to Sir John and asked for 
his version of the story, and the ex-Governor, in _ fash- 
ion, with here and there a touch of wit or a vei 4 
briefly related what had happened. 

** And now, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘to settle all disputes, 
let me hand over to Sir William these much-talked-of de- 
spatches, which I presume he is as unable to read as I am 
myself till Captain Heyworth explains the cipher.” 

Joscelyn would hardly have been human he not felt 
a momentary sense of triumph. He thought he detected a 
latent gleam of amusement in Sir William Waller's astute 
face as he beckoned him aside and asked him for the key. 
Having furnished this, he withdrew again to the hearth, and 
stood talking in a low voice to Arthur Denham until Waller 
once more ——— them, 


“Captain Heyworth,”*he said, offering his hand, ‘I ask 
your pardon. I have greatly misjudged you, and have been 
misled by your former comrade Mr. Original Smith. ’Tis 


much against my practice to make tale-bearers by listening 
to misreports, and though the man’s story seemed coherent 
enough, I blame myself for too easily giving him credence. 
There may be a slander in hearing cal listening as well as 
in speaking.” 

Turning to an officer who stood near, he desired him to 
summon Original Smith, and erelong the ex-tutor appeared, 
glancing quickly from one to the other of the group near 
the fire, and with much shrewdness instantly grasping the 
situation. 

** Your tale, Mr. Smith, does not tally with facts,” said Sir 
William, with much sharpness of manner. ‘‘ You seem to 
have leapt hastily to the conclusion that Captain Heyworth 
intended to betray bis trust, and though your former com- 
rade will not breathe a word against you, and has not him- 
self told me of your proceedings, I gather from others that 
your chief thought was to save yourself, and that you ran 
off without striking a single blow. Was it not so, Mr. Hey- 
worth?” 

The sight of Original Sin Smith’s cropped head and prig- 
gish face had instantly awakened in Joscelyn the old sense 
of repulsion, but conscious of his own prejudice, he tried 
hard to be just. 

“*The word had been given, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ to escape to 
the Holt Forest, for we were greatly outnumbered, and it 
seemed the sole chance of saving the despatches. When my 
horse fell beneath me the other men instinctively made a 
stand against the enemy, but Mr. Smith was doubtless within 
his rights in escaping to the forest, and ina moment of panic 
many would have done as he did. I confess it seems to me 
that he had no call to cast so vile an imputation on my hon- 
or.” 

“*I have greatly erred,” said Original Sin,‘ and I humbly 
crave your forgiveness, Mr. Heyworth. Believe me ’twas 
naught but a mistake.” 

“Well, well, let by-gones be by-gones, gentlemen,” said 
Sir William. “The important point is that through Captain 
Heyworth’s faithfulness we have been able to secure this 
important castle with extraordinarily small loss of life. Had 
he consented to read this missive when pressed to do so, Sir 
John Denham would have known that the Close Committee 
counselled a speedy assault, and would doubtless have made 
great preparations to receive us.” 

“ Sir,” said Joscelyn, “‘ there is one thing I would beg of 
you, and that is that Sir John, Mr. Denham, and the other 
a be treated with as much courtesy and kindness as 

by them have been treated.” 

“Tis well spoken,” said Sir William. ‘‘ And in truth ’tis 
my constant endeavor to express all the civilities I can to 
those of the adverse party. For are there not good men on 
both sides? and those so divided that, like parallel lines (the 
both right and straight), they cannot be brought to meet.” 

The simile lingered ever after in the minds of Joscelyn 
Heyworth and Arthur Denham. They parted regretfully 
enough, having formed one of those rare and stimulating 
friendships which can sometimes exist between those most 
ogee to each other. We may go through life in two ways, 
either as lovers of uniformity, jealously shrinking from all 
that offends our taste and shocks our views of truth, or as 
lovers of unity holding fast through evil report and good 
report to that love of humanity—that great reality of bro- 
therhood—which will outlast all differences in religion and 


in politics. 
Cuaprer XVII. 


“ Ah, Life, that dost begin so fair, 
With eager beart and tender kiss 
And strokings of love’s golden hair, 
That thou shouldst come to this— 
This—that a broken man sbould watch 
And pray for just one day—one more— 
While Death is trifling with the latch 
And fumbling at the door.”"—Noaman R. Gate 

Tue prisoners were sent early the next day to London, 
and Joscelyn entered upon his new duties; he was promoted 
to a captaincy in Sir William Waller's regiment, the relations 
between them proving specially cordial on account of their 
mutual friendship for Hampden, and also perhaps on ac- 
count of the brief misunderstanding, which Waller greatly 
regretted. As for Original Sin, he played the réle of oa 
tent most creditably, and Joscelyn with ready P emgea 
quickly forgave, stifling the doubts which now and then rose 
in his mind with the remembrance that his comrade had 
been known and apparently trusted all his life by a man as 
shrewd and wary as Sir Robert Neal. 

There was much to be done in forming the garrison, and 
Original, who showed no very keen desire for active fighting, 
proved very useful as clerk to the newly appointed Governor 
of the Castle, Sir George Wither, the poet, who, strangely 
enough, succeeded his rival, Sir John Denham. 

One evening, just as the officers had met together in the 
hall for supper, the whole castle was roused by the most un- 
earthly sound of howling and piteous wailing. 

‘*Some banshee must surely haunt the place,” said Josce- 

lyn. 
: “The ghost of poor Colonel Fane,” suggested a young 
lieutenant, and all present thought of the unburied corpse of 
the son of the Bari of Westmoreland lying at that moment 
in the Castle, the one victim of the siege, who had just suc- 
cumbed to the wound in the cheek which Joscelyn had seen 
him receive during the capture of the gate-house. 

“Vain, popish superstitions,” muttered Original Sin. 
“Scripture saith that the dead sleep in their graves till the 
last trump.” 

“On the contrary,” said Sir William, ‘‘I think you will 
find that Scripture saith the spirits of just men made perfect 
are with God, the judge of all, and that they compass us 
about, forming a great cloud of witnesses.” 

“Scripture also saith, ‘Thou fool, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be,’” observed Joscelyn in a low voice, for 
Original Sin’s ghastly view of the actual living self sleeping 
in the mould was in the last degree repulsive to him. 


’ 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘* My worthy friends,” said Sir Arthur Haslerige. bluntly, 

*’tis no banshee, but a dog, that makes this pitiful howling. 
A hound baying the moon, belike.” 

Sir William smiled a little at the abrupt turn given to the 
talk, and bade one of the men go,without and inquire into 
the matter. Meanwhile Original Sin returned to his argu- 
ment about the resurrection, and the talk waxed eager again, 
~ it was suddenly checked by an exclamation from Josce- 

n. 
ser ’Tis Cymro!” he cried, and started back from the table 
with a look of amazement and distress; ‘‘’tis our dog at 
Shortell Manor. Something must be wrong, or surely he 
would never have found his way here.” 

The tawny collie called forth many a word of praise from 
the officers, and it was touching to see his rapture of delight 
at finding his master. This, however, soon gave way to low 
whines of distress; he darted back towards the doorway, 
then returned to Joscelyn, laid his fore paw on his knee, 
licked his face, whined, and gazed at him with eyes full of 
real tears, as if wellnigh broken-hearted that his master 
could not understand his language. 

“TIT am certain there is ~~ ee the matter at home,” 
said Joscelyn, in great agitation. ‘‘I never saw Cymro in 
such distress.” 

‘*Were anything amiss they would have sent some mes- 
senger,” said Sir William. ‘‘ Was no one at the gate with 
the dog?” 

“No one, sir,” said the man who had gone forth before. 
‘*They say the dog has been there this half-hour, whining 
and oathaiing. and at length howling for admittance.” 

‘Tis little likely that any messenger would be sent,” said 
Joscelyn; ‘‘ they no longer own me.” 

**To-morrow-you can send your servant over to inquire,” 
said Sir William. ‘‘And now, gentlemen, I will bid you 
good-night. I shall be glad of your services, Captain Hey- 
worth, in my study.” 

‘Tis strange,” he observed, as Joscelyn set down the 
lamp he had carried from the hall on the crowded table of 
the General’s private room. ‘‘ The dog certainly seems much 
disturbed. Do you know of any member of your family being 
ill?” 

‘No, sir,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ Yet I am much afraid it is for 
my little sister that the dog seeks help,” and he related to 
Sir William the story of Rosamond’s visit to Farnham on the 
morning of the 24th. 

The General listened in silence. 

**Poor child!” he said, when Joscelyn paused; ‘‘ she is one 
of those to whom this war must bring bitter suffering. Why 
should you not ride over yourself early on the morrow and 
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‘‘HE ENCOUNTERED MORRISON HIMSELF FULLY DRESSED.” 


make inquiries of this gatekeeper who is still attached to 
you?” 

Joscelyn thanked him for the permission, and an hour lat- 
er, when his work was over, went slowly up to his room in 
the tower, oppressed with miserable forebodings, and only 
wishing that the night was over. Cymro, with an air of pit- 
eous depression, stretched himself at the foot of the bed, and 
before long, Joscelyn, weary with a hard day’s labor, had 
fallen asleep. He slept, however, but a few minutes, and 
woke with a horrible start, springing to his feet at the sound 
of an imaginary bugle, and at a summons, whether real or 
imaginary he could not tell, which had spoken clearly to him 
the words, ‘“‘ You are wanted at home.” 

With trembling hands he felt for the tinder-box and struck 
a light, almost expecting to see a messenger beside his bed. 
But there was no one; only Cymro started up and began to 
utter short barks, as if delighted to see him roused. 

“Hush! Down! Quiet!” he said, remembering that it 
was night, and that most of the garrison slept. 

“Would to God it were morning!” he exclaimed to him- 
self, as he extinguished the light and once more lay down. 

‘Be quiet, Cymro!” as again the dog began to howl in 
the most heart-rending voice. ‘‘Come here! Good dog! 
Don’t rouse the whole castle!” 

He patted the soft silky head and fondled the long ears, 
gradually soothing the collie into quiet, and talking to him 
almost as if he were a child. But his words grew gradually 
dreamy and confused, and before long he was fast asleep. 

Both dog and master indeed slept, and apparently they 
both had a dream, for Cymro’s sleep seemed as much agitated 
and disturbed as the sleep of the young officer. 

Joscelyn dreamed that he was standing in Rosamond’s room 
at the manor; about the bed he saw his mother, Isabella, the 
chaplain in his surplice, and the cross-looking old nurse keep- 
er who had ruled them all in childhood with a rod of iron. 
Something seemed to be holding him back, but with a des- 
perate struggle he freed himself so that he could put the 
watchers and see Rosamond. She was moaning and 
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wailing and begging him to come to her; he saw by the look 
on her face that she was dying, and he held out arms to 
her and struggled to reach her, but could not. Then the 
whole scene seemed to vanish, and he was without in u dark 
place, but the piteous ery of “‘Joscelyn! Joscelyn! O God. 
send Joscelyn!” still rang in his ears. Yet more and more 
the darkness seemed to baffle and check him, to rise up like 
an impassable barrier shutting him out from the dying child. 
As he struggled in agony it seemed to him that in the dark- 
ness strong arms clasped him and a voice said to him clearly, 
**Rise and go home! Rise and go home!” He once more 
sprang from the bed, and the action woke him. Cymro bound- 
ed up and began to lick his feet, to thud the floor with his 
tail, to utter low sounds of intense relief and pleasure. And 
now Joscelyn hesitated no longer; he was convinced that not 
a moment must be lost. Hastily lighting a candle, throwing 
on his clothes, and drawing on his long riding-boots, he went 
to one of the ——s rooms in which Sir William Waller 
slept. He was relieved to find that the General was awake; 
a lamp still burned by the side of the bed, and Sir William, 
who was somewhat fond of turning night into day, lay com- 
fortably reading a small volume of Plato. He listened with 
interest to Joscelyn’s story. 

‘You can go at once,” he said. ‘‘I only stipulate for 
two things—that you go fully armed and attended by your 
servant, and that you return on the morrow.” 

Joscelyn waited but to thank him, and then hurried off to 
get his helmet and corselet and to summon M*rrison. He 
was chafing at the thought of the delay which would be 
caused by rousing his man, when, to his relief and astonish- 
ment, as he mounted the winding stair, he encountered 
Morrison himself fully dressed. 

“* What!” he cried; ‘‘ you are up already? How is that?” 

‘‘The Lord only knows, sir,” said Morrison, rubbing his 
eyes like a man still half asleep. ‘‘ I woke up with the feel- 
ing strong upon me that I must dress and come down, and 

ladly enough will I turn back to bed if ’tis a fool’s errand 
*ve come on, for ’tis a cruel cold night.” 

“I was just coming to call you. I have the General's 
permission to ride over at once to Shortell Manor. Saddle 
your horse as fast as you can, and I will see to my own to 
save time.” 

Giving the password to the guard, they were let out of 
the Castle, and after some little delay in the stables, rode out 
through the gate-house, which was now in process of resto- 
ration. Joscelyn was astonished to learn from the warder 
that it was but little after midnight, and realized that his 
sleep must have been of the briefest, though his dream in 
its misery had seemed long. The night was clear and frosty, 
so that they were able to push on er owing to the 
hardness of the roads, and yet how terribly long the ride 
seemed to him! how interminable the forest! how eagerly 
he strained his eyes for the first glimpse of the oooh 
tower! At length they reached it, and glancing towards the 
white gravestones | the lime-tree avenue leading to the 

orch, he remembered the Sunday evening when he had 

istened to the psalm which told of the swelling clouds and 
darkness that for a time veiled the ever-dwelling right and 
justice of God. The darkness seemed to surge round him 
when he thought of Rosamond in some strange need, some 
ex danger, though his vigorous nature was not one to be 
affied by perplexed questionings; in his pain he held fast 
to the One he was honestly trying to serve, yet his heart 
nevertheless gave a great bound of alarm when he saw that 
a light was burning in Barnaby’s lodge, and that as they 
rode up the door was flung wide open and the old man came 
hurrying out to the gate. 

“‘ What is amiss with her?’ asked Joscelyn, hoarsely. 

**Good Lord, sir,” suid Barnaby, in astonishment, “is it 
you? I had thought ’twas the doctor from Alton.” 

**Speak!” said Joscelyn, laying his hand imploringly on 
the old man’s shoulder, and hardly able to endure his slow 
words. ‘‘How isshe? What ails her?” 

‘* Whether cold or fretting I can’t justly say, but she be 
sick of a fever,” said Barnaby. ‘“ Coming back from Farn- 
ham that market-day,as ill luck would have it, we were 
spied by my lady, who returned sooner than expected; and 
though I would have told fifty lies to save the poor liitle 
maid, Miss Rosamond would have none of it, but owned up 
as brave as could be when questioned. I know they kept 
her on bread and water for the next three days, and that old 
Kezia was ordered to give her a sound whipping into the 
bargain ; and belike she took a chill in Farnham park wait- 
ing for you.” 

Vith a stifled exclamation of wrath and grief, Joscelyn 
drew up his reins and urged his horse on at a gallop. Bar- 
naby’s words had almost maddened him; the thought of 
the little delicate girl beaten for him, starved for him, dying 
now through her loving effort to save him, wrung his heart 
with an intolerable torture. 

Dismounting at the door of the manor, he flung his bridle 
without a word to Morrison and strode up the steps. Here 
too, as at the lodge, he was mistaken for the doctor, and the 
two serving-men hurried forward to usher himin. At the 
farther end of the hall, leaning on his stick, stood Sir Thomas 
himself, with a face full of sadness and anxiety, with eyes 
soft and wistful, hardly like the same man who had cursed 
his son at Farnham Castle. 

wT had no room for thought of the past or of him- 
self. 

‘* Father,” he cried, ‘‘ how is she? Am I in time to see 
her?” 

Removing his steel cap, he crossed the hall, but Sir Thomas 
started back as though he had seen a ghost; then suddenly 
realizing the audacity of his son’s return, the demon of pride 
drove back all thoughts of Rosamond, all tender feelings. 
The angry color mounted to his brow. 

**You cursed rebel!” he cried. ‘ How dare you set foot 
in my house? I have disowned you. Get you hence!” 

‘**Rosamond has not disowned me and I am here, and I 
will see her,” said Joscelyn, defiantly. ‘‘No one on earth 
shall hinder me.” He strode towards the staircase. 

‘*Seize him,” cried Sir Thomas, beckoning to the servants. 
“Thrust him out. You dogs, do you hesitate? Seize 
him this instant! Were I not helpless with gout I myself 
would do it.” 

The two serving-men, afraid to show any more reluctance, 
came hastily forward, but Joscelyn suddenly dashed down 
the three steps he had ascended, and before Sir Thomas 
could so much as frame a sentence both lackeys had mea- 
sured their length on the floor, and the victor was striding up 
the oak staircase, filled with a fiery strength which seemed 
capable of subduing everything. As he approached the 
room which he had once shared with Dick, Cymro, who had 
disappeared on their arrival, bounded out to greet him; he 

received that the door which led through this room to 

osamond’s bedchamber was standing ajar; he could see 
lights and hear voices. 
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YOU CURSED REBEI 


Joscelyn! Joscelyn!” cried the voice he had heard in 


his dream © God, send Joscelyn! 
My child,” said the chaplain, ‘‘ your time is short; it 
were fitting that you thought of your sins and asked God to 


have mercy on your soul. Then I can give you the blessed 
sacrament 

I will not take it without Joscelyn! I do not care about 
my soul,” moaned Rosamond 

**Ohild! child!” said her mother, weeping bitterly; ‘‘ you 
know not what you say. Your brother cannot come here 
An outcast, a rebel—how is it possible? He is lost to us and 
to 

She was checked by feeling a touch on her arm, and look 
ing round, she saw Joscelyn beside her. The amazement, 
the shrinking horror, in her face wounded him sorely. Isa 
bella, too, started back at his approach as though he had 
been a leper. He passed on, just conscious. of the stony 
stare of the chaplain from the other side of the bed, yet with 
all personal resentment fading fast before the one absorbing 
thought of the dying child’s wish. Her eyes were closed. 
He took the little thin fingers which were clutching nervous 
ly at the coverlet in his strong grasp. 

God has sent me, Rosamond,” he said, his voice faltering 
ittle as it fell upon the deathly stillness of the room. 
rhe child opened her eyes, a lovely smile lighting up her 
face. ‘* You are free?’ she cried 

Yes, free, and in time to save you,” he said, folding her in 
his arms and kissing her tenderly 

For a while she lay in silent content; then just glancing 
towards the chaplain, she said, softly: ‘I am sorry I did 
not trust God et me have the blessed sacrament now.” 

Sir Thomas, limping at that moment into the room, heard 
her request. He looked strangely towards the disarmed man 
holding the dying child so lovingly, and remembered how 
but a few minutes before with fiery strength Joscelyn had 
dashed aside those who would have checked his entrance. 
He listened with a dreamlike feeling to what was passing 

can scarcely administer the holy communion while 
your brother is present,”’ said the chaplain, doubtfully. 
‘You have seen him, my dear; now let him go, for it is not 
seemly that he should be here, when none of his family are 
in charity with him.” 

No, no,” cried Rosamond; ‘I love him. I will not let 
him go.” 

Do not grieve the poor child, sir,” said Joscelyn. ‘As 
for the rest of my family, they have disowned me; I am 
naught to them ; therefore my presence cannot disturb them. 
Perchance there is no call for any special charity towards 
strangers and foes, and, at any rate, they hate me no worse 
than they hate others of my way of thinking.” 

The extreme bitterness of his tone showed how far he 
was from accepting in truth the position of stranger and 
alien. The chaplain looked troubled, but it was no time for 
arguments, and all lesser questions were overshadowed by 
his desire to administer to Rosamond her first and last com- 
munion. Preparations had already been made for the ser- 
vice, and now he dared hesitate no longer, but hurrying 
through the short epistle and gospel, read with a trembling 
voice the exhortation to all those who were in love and charity 
with their neighbors to take this holy sacrament to their com- 
fort, while feeling in his heart how very hard it was to ignore 
the figure kneeling beside the pillow and supporting the 
sick child, even though he had represented himself to be of 
no account whatever. Rosamond seemed to gather strength 
as the service proceeded, joining very earnestly in the 
prayers, and following every detail with close attention. The 
chaplain began positively to tremble as he approached the 
trying moment. Headministered the bread to Sir Thomas and 
Lady Heyworth, to Isabella, to old Kezia, who knelt almost 
at Joscelyn’s elbow, then he turned, and ignoring the out- 
cast with an effort, passed around to the other side of the 
bed, and with a voice that shook with suppressed emotion 
repeated the words to Rosamond. She received the bread 
in her little worn hand, deliberately broke it in two, and 
herself held one of the pieces to Joscelyn. He took it, and 
a sort of stir—a movement of borror—was heard in the room. 
But he was past being hurt by that; all bitterness seemed to 
have died out of his heart when the child’s hand with the 
gift within it had been raised to his lips. As for the chap- 
lain, his voice grew strangely husky, and the next time, 
much to the surprise of all, he did not pass over the dis- 
owned son, but himself held the chalice to his lips—an act 
for which he was afterwards much blamed, but which he 
never regretted 






! HOW DARE YOU SET FOOT IN MY HOUSE?” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


When the blessing had been spoken 
they one by one drew near and kissed 
the child, but no one dared to suggest 
that any save Joscelyn should hold 
her, and when she spoke they held 
their breath to listen; for Rosamond, 
who had been of so little account to 
them during life, had now all at once 
become precious. 

** Joscelyn,” she sighed, ‘‘I am so 
dreadfully tired.” 

“That is what you said to me in 
the park; do you remember?” he 
answered, ‘‘ And when you had eat 
en you were better. What could you 
eat now?” 

“I could drink a bowl of milk,” 
said Rosamond. 

‘No, my dear, no,” began old 
Kezia, shaking her head. ‘A fever 
must be starved ; so I've always been 
told.” 

‘* Fetch some milk,” said Joscelyn, 
as if he had been commanding a 
troop. And the old nurse went 
meekly off to fulfil the order, marvel- 
ling at the change that had come over 
her former charge. 

Against all known rules, Rosamond 
had the milk, and soon after her eye- 
lids gently closed, and she lay breath- 
ing so softly that they scarcely knew 
whether she did still breathe. Half 
an hour later, when the doctor from 
Alton arrived, they almost thought 
he had come too late. He was an old 
man who had had much experience, 
and was blessed with more than the 
usual share of common-sense. He 
bent low over the child, his wrinkled 
fingers on her little white wrist, his 
keen but kindly eyes scanning her in- 
tently. 

“ Lay her down gently,” he said to 
Joscelyn. Then seeing that his meaning had been misun- 
derstood, he added, “ Nay, she is not dead, but in a sound 
sleep—a sleep that will probably save her.” 

The sudden reaction was overpowering, and as Joscelyn 
obeyed the doctor's orders, and turned away from the bed, a 
violent trembling fit seized him. With unsteady steps he 
passed through the midst of the watchers, and reaching his 
old room, ket himself drop on to the window-seat, more ut- 
terly spent than he had been on the night of Edgehill. He 
did not know whether minutes or hours passed before the 
doctor walked through the door in conversation with the 
chaplain. 

“Well,” he heard the old man say, ‘‘I will rest in your 
chamber, as you suggest, sir, and see her again in the morn- 
ing. I have great hopes for her—great hopes.” 

Their voices died away in the distance. Then his mother 
and Isabella came in, followed slowly by Sir Thomas, who 
closed Rosamond’s door with elaborate carefulness behind 
him. Controlling himself with an effort, Joscelyn rose and 
went towards Lady Heyworth. 

‘* Mother,” he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ will you not at least bid 
me farewell.” 

But she shrank back, hiding her face in her handkerchief, 
and weeping bitterly. ‘How can I bid you farewell in 
your rebellion?” she sobbed. ‘I cannot be disloyal to my 
Church and my King.” 

Sir Thomas, watching intently, saw the grieved look of 
disappointed hope in Joscelyn’s face, and felt a curious 
stirring of the heart, as, spite of the rebuff, the son bent 
low and kissed his mother’s band. 

“‘T hear you are to be married,” said Joscelyn, approach- 
ing Isabella, and offering to salute her. ‘‘I wish you hap- 
piness.” 

Isabella drew back with a gesture of contempt. 

‘**T would as lief kiss Judas!” she protested. 

He flushed painfully, and turning away, fastened on his 
corselet and sword, and went towards the door. As he open- 
ed it, however, Cymro, seeing him on the point of depart- 
ure, sprang up, and with low moans of distress began to 
fawn upon him. He bent down, giving the faithful hound 
a great hug, and letting him lick his face. ‘‘Guard her, 
Cymro!” he said. ‘‘Guard her!’ And the dog, as if he 
understood all, went obediently and stretched himself 
on the mat by Rosamond’s door. Then, with never a 
glance towards his father, Joscelyn went out. 

The pride in the old baronet’s heart had, however, 
been almost conquered. He thought of the little suf- 
fering child, and of the sacrament she had forced 
them to share, he grieved over the rebuffs Joscelyn 
had received from the others, and his strong sense of 
justice was revolted by Isabella’s bitter allusion to 
Judas. Was it to be wondered at that Joscelyn had 
not ventured even to offer him a farewell word? Yet 
his silence cut him to the heart. He limped painful- 
ly out into the corridor, and called to him to come 
back. 

‘*You bade the others farewell,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
had you no word for me?” 

Never, perhaps, had a more unreasonable reproach 
been uttered, a more inconsistent sentence framed, by 
one who had disowned and cursed his son. But Josce- 
lyn blessed the inconsistency, recognizing the irrita- 
ble yet most deeply loving heart of the father he had 
loved all his life. He had bent low to salute his mo- 
ther, but it was literally on his knees that he kissed 
his father’s outstretched hand. 

** Farewell, father,” he said, falteringly. 

**God be with you, my son,” said Sir Thomas. 
And not another word passed between them, on] 
as the old man felt hot tears falling on his right hand, 
he placed the other hand on his son’s bent head. And 

Joscelyn understood that the curse was revoked. 


Cuarter XVIII 


“ Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum. 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 

Round the quick alarming dram— 
Saying, ‘Come, 
Freemen, come ! 

Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming drum.” 
—Brer Haere. 


Nor a little comforted by the doctor's cheering 
words about Rosamond and by his father’s wholly 
unexpected kindness, Joscelyn rode back to Farnham 
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Castle in the gray winter's dawn. As he reached the little 
town the sun was just rising, and recollecting in what a mis- 
ery of suspense he had last traversed West Street, he forgot 
his present weariness, forgot that he was cold and hungry, 
and worn with sorrow want of sleep, his eager hopeful 
nature basking in the happy sense of rellef and hope, just as 
his stiff limbs basked in the sunshine. At the Castle he 
found small prospect of rest. Fresh troops from London 
had just arrived, and he learnt that Sir William Waller in- 
tended to set out that very night for Winchester. 

**T have had but two night marches as yet,” said Joscelyn 
to his neighbor at the dining-table, when the plan fell under 
discussion, ‘‘ and one of those was the most wretched night 
zon can conceive, struggling on through the Warwickshire 

anes in mud that wellnigh made it impossible to drag on 
the guns.” 

““Ah, you were in the memorable march to Edgehill!” 
said Sir William, overhearing the remark. ‘‘I had forgot 
you had been there. Few but Colonel Hampden could have 
pushed on in the teeth of such difficulties; and had it not 
been for his arrival just at the supreme moment, Edgehill 
might have been a defeat for us. You will have many a 
night march with me this winter, never fear; but God grant 
this frost may last, then we shall press on merrily enough. 
How were the roads yesternight as you rode to Shortell?” 

“‘ Hard as iron, sir,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ We rode there fast 
enough.” 

And then, in response to the questions that were launched 
upon him as to his strange summons by the dog and his 
curious dreams, he gave an account of whet had passed at 
Shortell. Sir William and one or two of the officers also 
narrated tales that had come within their knowledge of 
strange omens or of dreams which came true. 

‘Such idle superstitions are but the rags and shreds of 
popery still lingering among us,” said Original Sin. 

** What?” said Sir William, with his dry, humorous smile. 
** Would you deny that the patriarchs oft learned the truth 
in dreams? Were not the Wise Men warned in like manner 
not to return to Herod, and Joseph bidden to journey to 
Egypt, and Peter and Paul taught that they should preach 
to the Gentiles. All of which, you must surely allow, took 
place before there were Popes at Rome?” 

“In the times of the Bible all things were different,” said 
Original Sin, in his harsh, dogmatic way. ‘‘ Now such 
superstitions are of the devil, and no godly man should con- 
sent to be led by such Will-o’-the-wisps.” 

“Your notion of a godly man appears to be one who is 
guided precisely by the same small ray of light by which 
you steer your steps,” said Joscelyn, with much asperity. 
** Does it never occur to you that godly people may differ?” 

“There is but one truth—Bible truth,” said Original Sin, 
with decision. ‘‘I have grasped it. I hold it. No malig- 
nant can fathom it. No carnal man, no half-hearted, super- 
stitious lover of vain forms and ceremonies, can so much as 
glimpse it. Ilive byit. I—” 

“Oh!” broke in Joscelyn, impatiently; ‘‘if you have a 
monopoly of the truth, pray keep it to yourself.” 

** Why do you not ask him if he ran away by it on a cer- 
tain Lord's day?” said Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, in an under- 
tone. ° 

He was a man who took keen pleasure in quarrels; but 
Joscelyn was too courteous to act on his suggestion, and 
availing himself of some interruption, he left the table and 
went out on to the terrace. As he paced to and fro, his at- 
tention was drawn to a group of soldiers who were crowd- 
ing round some one playing on a rebec. The familiar air, 
** Sumer is icumen in,” made him think of his first evening 
at the Court House, when Clemency had looked tearfully 
forth from the window as the children followed the loaded 
wain, singing the hay-harvest song to that very tune. 

He drew nearer to the musician, when what was his sur- 
prise to recognize a well-known retainer who lived upon 
his uncle's estate at Bletchingley, and who had occasionally 
tramped over to Shortell at Christmas-time, bearing presents 
from one household to the other, and generally officiating as 
leader of the music at a Christmas dance at the manor. 
Temperance Turner presented a comical appearance that 
morning, his rusty old cloak serving to veil but not to hide 
the hump on his back, his huge head made still more notice- 
able by a steeple-crowned hat, and his humorous mouth 
turned down at the corners into what he deemed a Puritan- 
ical shape. He had begun by playing the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” 
and singing it right lustily in his powerful bars. But he 
quickly found that the Parliamentary troops liked merry 
tunes as well as other folk, and he had now relapsed into 
what Original Sin would certainly have termed an ungodly 
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and profane ballad. When he had ended it Joscelyn tossed 
him a groat, 

**Why, Temperance,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who would have 
thought to see you here? Have you joined the good cause?” 

Ay, ay, master,” said the hunchback, with a twinkle in 
his dark eyes. ‘All for King and Parliament be I, and 
many’s the soldier that trusts me with a message to his 
home or sends by me a fairing to his lass.” 

“ Who knows whether he be not a spy?” said one of the 

men. 
“Nay,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘’tis a worthy fellow I have 
known all my life. I would vouch for his honor as for 
my own, and will warrant he'll do a good turn for any one 
of you from sheer good nature. Come, Temperance, have 
you brought me no letter?” : 

The men's suspicions were disarmed by the open way in 
which Temperance Turner produced two letters from his 
wallet and by the eager boyish fashion in which the young 
captain snatched at them, and tearing the first open, began 
to read as he slowly paced back to the terrace. 

“A love-letter,” said Temperance, winking. ‘‘ Now who 
can tell me whether any one of the name of Original Sin 
Smith be at the Castle?” 

‘* You've not brought a love-letter for him, ay?” said one 
of the men, with a laugh. 

**T vow 'tis from a woman,” said Temperance, his eyes 
twinkling, as he took a third letter from his wallet. 

‘*There he be,” said one of the soldiers—‘‘ yonder long- 
faced man coming down the steps.” 

Temperance shuffled forward with a respectful bow. 

**No vagabond minstrels should be admitted into this 
godly garrison,” said Original Sin, severely. ‘‘ How did you 
gain admittance?” 

‘**So please you, master, I be no vagabond; I be a godly 
psalm-singer; also a news-bearer and letter-carrier among 
those well affected to the Parliament.” 

**I heard you playing a profane ballad but now,” said 
Original. ‘”Tis not seemly—not seemly.” 

‘* Nay, sir, twas a spiritual song,” protested Temper- 
ance, with the most sober face possible; and forthwith 
he took up his rebec and bow and began dolefully to 
scrape out at a funeral pace the gay tune of ‘‘ Sumer is 
icumen in,” which was so strangely metamorphosed 
that a more musical person than Original Sin might 
have been deceived. ‘The hunchback then paused and 
produced the letter once more. ‘‘I come but lately 
from Katterham, at the other side of this county, and a 
yeoman’s wife there gave me a letter to bear to one 
named Original Sin Smith,” he observed. 

“Right! ’tis for me,” said Original, eagerly, the af- 
fected formality fading from his face and manner as 
he took the letter. All that was good in him seemed 
to be touched into life by the thought of his old mother 
at the farm faraway. ‘‘ Wait but to carry back a re- 
ply,” he said to Temperance, ‘‘and I will give you a 
shilling for your pains, man.” 

Temperance raised his hat and scraped his foot, then 
turning towards the terrace, he again approached Josce- 
lyn, who still paced to and fro, engrossed in his letters.” 

Glancing round as he heard a step behind him, he 
suddenly confronted the eager and strangely pathetic 
face of the hunchback. The dark eyes which could 
twinkle with such humor and fun were full now of 
a dumb devotion which made him think of the eyes 
of Cymro. Coming straight back from thoughts of 
Clemency and dreams of love, Joscelyn felt a pity and a 
tenderness to this poor fellow which he could not have 
explained, but which made his manner more than usu- 
ally kind and winning. 

‘You have been a good friend to me, Temperance,” 
he said. “ These letters are worth their weight in gold. 
Now, can I serve you in any way?” 

‘* Eh, master,” said the hunchback, “ you can trust 
me to be your messenger. These many years have I 
hoped for the chance of showing you my gratitude. 
For I’ve not forgot, master; I’ve not forgot.” 

** Gratitude !” said Joscelyn, looking perplexed; ‘‘ for 
what?” 

**Do you not mind, master, how four years ago you 
saved my lass from dishonor?—how you warned me 
what Master Jervis was after? Belike you forget, 
since ‘tis countless the ones that he has ruined; but m 
lass was saved, master, and ‘twas your doing. I'll 
never forget it to you, and if you'll let me be your 
messenger, why, a right trusty one will I be.” 

Joscelyn was much moved by the hunchback’s sin- 
cere devotion. His thoughts went back to a visit 
which he and Jervis had paid at Bletchingley during 
his first long vacation, and many forgotten details flash- 
ed back into his mind. In truth, though he never re- 
alized this, it was in a great degree his disgust at the 
shameless profligacy and selfishness shown by Jervis dur- 
ing that summer holiday which helped to mould his own 
character. Even in those old days, when neither of them 
had thought of actual division, Jervis had not scrupled to 
taunt him with the name of “ Puritan,” and undoubtedly 
he had learned much, in Spartan fashion, from the utter 
lack of self-control which his elder brother had exhibited. 
A weaker nature would almost inevitably have been con 
taminated, but Joscelyn, with his strong will, his pure heart, 
his active, healthy mind, had come safely through the ordeal. 
Now, by a strange coincidence, that long-forgotten bit of 
knight-errantry, which at the time had evoked from Jervis 
all the taunts and abuse most galling to the young under- 
graduate, brought him this first letter from his future wife, 
and a hope of further communication through the hunchback 
by no means to be despised. 

**T will get you a pass from Sir William Waller,” he said; 
‘‘then you will be able to come and go without so much 
risk. Tell me how you got these letters?” 

‘*Master Dick came to my cottage early one morning,” 
said Temperance, ‘‘and asked me to guide him to Katterham 
Court House, and to make some excuse for entering the 
grounds, We set off together, and he gave me your letter, 
which I delivered at the house, and later on he had speech 
with Mistress Coriton, as belike he tells you himself. Next 
day he and Master Jervis rode away to join Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton’s army, and I started on the tramp to Guildford, and so 
here.” 

“* See,” said Joscelyn, taking a twenty-shilling piece from 
his purse, ‘‘here is wherewithal to keep you for a while. 
And if you would serve me, do this: Go at once to the house 
of Barnaby, the gate-keeper at Shortell, and meet us to-night 
on the road to Winchester, bringing me news of my sister's 
welfare. Then stay in those parts a few days, and bring me 
fresh tidings, after which I will send you back with a letter 
to Katterham.” 

Temperance, greatly delighted at the trust reposed in him, 
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promised to do as he was told, and Joscelyn went off to his 
General, ready to work all the more cheerfully because his 
heart was ringing with Clemency’s loving words and Dick’s 
congratulations. It was not till just before supper that he 
found a moment’s leisure in which to write a few hurried 
lines to Rosamond. 


‘*Keep up your heart, fair Rosamond,” he wrote, ‘‘ and 
do your best to recover. Your loving thought of my safety 
has not been wasted, but has borne good fruit. Yet that 
the fruit become not bitter to the taste, have a care of your- 
self, I beg, and let me know ns that your pains are ended 
and your health restored. If you lack aught or find yourself 
in any strait, send Cymro, and trust me | will come to you, 
be the way never so difficult. Sir William Waller has kindly 
writ a letter of protection, which I have sent to Barnaby. It 
will save. Shortell from being harassed by the Parliament- 
arians, and had best be kept by him at the lodge, in case you 
should be molested. We march for Winchester this night. 
I hear by Temperance Turner that Dick has joined Sir R. 
Hopton’s army, and am in some fear tliat he and I may find 
ourselves face to face in open fight. Give us your prayers. 
I cannot forget the grief of one of our soldiers at Edgehill, 
who died on the field, his wound having—so he told me— 
been given to him by his brother, who was in the King’s 
army, and from whom he had before received naught but 
isiadocke. God grant that such a sorrow may not come to 
Dick, or to Your loving brother, 

**JoscELYN HeYwortu.” 


The hunchback was true to his word. As they drew near 
the appointed meeting-place that evening Joscelyn heard, 
above the tramp of horses on the frosty road, the welcome 
sound of the rebec, and the hundredth psalm played as 
only Temperance could play it. The soldiers caught up the 
well-known tune, and in the dark night their voices rang 
out clearly: 





*JOSCELYN TALKED EAGERLY TO THE QUAINT LITTLE MESSENGER 


HOLDING TO HIS STIRRUP-LEATHER.” 


“All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 
Him serve with fear; His praise forth tell; 
Come ye before Him aud rejuice.” 

At that moment the hunchback perceived his master; but 
the soldiers no longer wanted the rebec to lead them, and 
sang on as they toiled up the hill, while Joscelyn talked 
eagerly to the quaint little messenger holding to his stirrup- 
leather. 

** Does she do well?” he asked, hopefully. 

** Ay, master, right well,” said Temperance. ‘‘ She wakes 
only to take food, and then sleeps again like a new-born 
babe. The doctor says the fever has left her.” 

‘*God be thanked,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ Bear her this letter, 
Temperance; give it to Barnaby; he will know how best to 
deliver it. And see you come to me this day sennight at 
Winchester. Farewell.” 

Temperance took the letter, and then drawing his bow 
across the strings, led off boldly in the last verse of the 
psalm, in which Joscelyn joined with the other men as they 
rode up the long ascent: 

“For why, the Lord our God is good; 
His mercy is forever sure. 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure.” 

After the psalm was ended, Joscelyn rode for some time 
in silence, listening to the sound of the rebec growing more 
and more faint. At last it died utterly away, and nothing 
was to be heard save the rumbling of the gun-carriages, the 
slow tramp of the foot regiments, and the sharp ring of the 
horse-hoofs on the frosty road. Presently, as they passed a 
stunted oak-tree half-smothered with ivy, a white owl flew 
hooting by them, making a momentary gleam of brightness 
in the dim starlight. 

“TI could envy him his powers of seeing,” said Waller. 
** Yet, though we cannot see as cats and bats and owls 
do, we can see as saints and angels see. Often has that 
thought come to me on a dark night.” 
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“Yet,” said Joscelyn, attracted by the quiet sincerity of 
the elder man, ‘‘ in these distracted times ’tis hard to see in 
that fashion. We fight as conscience bids us, yet see not 
what the result will be ; we see but a step before us.” 

“True,” said Waller, ‘ yet make but- each step with the 
will to serve God and neighbor, and be sure that in 
some way ‘twill help in making the kingdom of heaven 
come. And those of our foes who are true men and have 
a zeal for righteous dealing, why, be sure they too advance 
the good cause even while appearing to thwart it. I know 
that the differences in your own family are distressing you.” 

“Tf there had been but one of the rest with me,” said 
Joscelyn, ‘‘I could better bear it. If Dick were but with 
me!” 

** Well, well,” said Sir William, “‘ perchance this cloud of 
separation may, like the dark night, remind you more of 
that spiritual eyesight we spoke on. Be it never so dark 
outwardly, we can without the help of a candle look, in the 
sense of our wants, up to God, and find a clear and lightsome 
oe through Christ to the throne of grace. In His 

ight alone do we see light.” 

“‘My brothers have joined Sir Ralph Hopton’s army,” 
said Joscelyn, ‘‘and may, likely enough, be at Winchester.” 

‘*They could not serve under a better man,” said Sir 
William, warmly—‘‘a noble, upright, God-fearing man. I 
know him well, and have ever held him in high esteem. 
We were comrades in Germany. As for the siege, I am 
not without hopes that it may be but brief, and that when 
summoned the city will yield upon honorable conditions. 
The Castle, oddly enough, chances to be my own inheritance, 
and loath should I be that. the fine old building, and King 
Arthur’s round-table that hangs there, should suffer dam- 
age.” 

By the time the morning had dawned, and the weary men 
halted to refresh themselves at Alresford, Joscelyn had 
learnt to know and love his new commander. Waller, 
though without the fascination and the extraordinary power 

of Hampden, was a man of most sterling qualities. He 
had served as a volunteer in Germany, fighting in the 
army of the Protestant princes against the Emperor; 
and later on, as the member for Andover, he had done 
good service in Parliament. His moderation, though 
little to the taste of the extreme men like Original 
Smith, made him thoroughly congenial to Joscelyn, and 
while deeply imbued with the best spirit of Puritanism, 
he was much more free from prejudice than many of 
the leaders, acting on some questions with the Pres 
byterians, on others with the party already beginning 
to be known as Independents. He had gained much 
from his experience in Germany, and his broad-minded, 
geniab nature, his tact and courtesy, together with a 
habit which he had of making friends of those who 
served under him, stood him now in good stead. Jos 
celyn found him invariably kind and considerate, 
though when necessity arose he could find fault with 
considerable sharpness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“* What if, ’mid the cannon’s thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb? 
But the drum 
Answered: ‘Come! 
Better there in death united than in life a recreant. Come!'” 
—Buer Harte 

THE attack upon Winchester began at noon on Tues 
day, the 12th of December, and, much to Joscelyn’s 
relief, the city yielded after a siege of little more than 
two hours. The Castle, however, resisted till the fol 
lowing day, when the Royalists seat out to treat with 
Waller, and Joscelyn and another officer were sent as 
hostages to them during the parley. He wondered 
whether by any chance Dick might be in the Castle, 
and, as he entered the beautiful old hall, looked search- 
ingly round the group of officers, meeting on all sides 
glances of contemptuous scorn from the Cavaliers, who 
clearly regarded the hostages as base rehels, to whom 
no sort of courtesy was due. Suddenly a mocking 
voice fell on his ear. 

“I thought as much,” exclaimed a young officer, 
lounging forward from one of the stone window-seats 
** Yonder, gentlemen, is my Roundhead brother, crow 
ing over the conquered leaders of the ungodly !’’ 

Turning round, Joscelyn found himself face to face 
with Jervis, whose spirits did not appear to be much 
affected by the loss of the city. 

**Where is Dick? Hath any harm befallen him? 
Is he wounded?” asked Joscelyn, anxiously. 

** You had better have been solicitous about his safe- 
ty before joining in the siege,” said Jervis, scornfully. 
** Here, I have a paper that may perchance please you.” 

With a malicious laugh he handed him a printed pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘A Puritan set forth in his lively Colors, 
with Poems on the Roundhead’s Character.” 
Joscelyn read a few lines of the poem: 
“ He that would holy seem in all men’s sight, 

When as he truly is an hypocrite, 

Would be thought humble and not have decried 

His obstinacy and spiritual pride, 


That would be counted blameless from his youth, 
This is a very Roundbead in good truth.” 


Having glanced at the outrageous libel on Puritan women 
which followed, he tore the paper to bits, and was about to 
make a stinging retort, when Dick pushed his way through 
the throng and eagerly grasped his hand. 

‘**T have been hoping to see you,” he exclaimed. ‘ They 
told us Sir William Waller had taken Farnham Castle, and 
I knew you must be free.” 

The two brothers withdrew to a window-seat at the other 
side of the hall, the noisy group of Cavaliers on one hand, 
and on the other the old round-table upon the wall, with 
the names of Arthur’s knights. In a hurried fashion 
Dick heard all that had passed at Farnham, of Rosa- 
mond’s brave adventure and of that strange night at the 
manor, while yet more hurriedly Joscelyn heard of Dick’s 
visit to Clemency, and of his prospects under Sir Ralph 
Hopton. Then—all too soon—the time came. for the 
Royalist officers to leave the place, and the friendly foes 
sorrowfully parted, the victor looking even more downcast 
than the vanquished. 

On the Thursday morning Joscelyn was awaiting his Gen- 
eral’s orders, when a trooper rode up in hot haste demanding 
to see Sir William Waller on an urgent matter. Joscelyn took 
him into the room where Sir William was transacting busi 
ness. The message was from Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, 
to the effect that when Sir Arthur Hazlerigg and his troops 
had entered the Cathedral, which for want of space else- 











where had been assigned to them as bar- 
racks, the 
threatened to wreck the whole place, the sol- 
diers becoming utterly demoralized, and the 
intended search for treasure becoming the 
wildest orgy. 

Waller instantly hurried forth, and mount- 
ing his horse, rode as fast as possible to the 
Cathedral, attended by Joscelyn and two or 
three more officers. Entering by the central 
door at the west end, they found the whole 
chureh in confusion. The soldiers, partly 
actuated by blind zeal, but to a great extent 
governed only by the spirit of wanton de- 
struction, which almost always seeks some 
yutlet in the first keen excitement of taking 
a city, bad fallen furiously upon the statues 
and ornaments of the Cathedral, while all the 
roughs in the place had poured in through | 
the doors to join in the frolic, not without | 
hc ve of finding spoil. When, however, they | 
tc und that the plate had been previously re- 
and that the chests which they had | 

| 





moved 
expected to be full of booty contained no- 
thing but bones, they snatched up these, and 
in sheer mad mischief hurled them at the 
beautiful stained-glass windows in the choir. 
Joscelyn’s first thought was of William of 
Wykeham’s tomb Fighting a passage 
through the crowd in the nave, he made his 
way to the well-known chantry, where a 
desperate struggle was going on. Already, 
apparent ly, of the statues within had 
been dragged to the ground and shattered to 
but the effigy of the founder of the 
was still unharmed, and the Parlia- 
mentary Colonel Fiennes, himself a Wyke- 
hamist, was making a gallant effort to save 
it from destruction Mindful of his own 
school-days, lyn rushed to the rescue, 
the attackers were driven back, and he stood 
side by side with Colonel Fiennes guarding 
the door of the chantry with drawn sword, 
and watching distastefully enough the havoc 
that was going on all around, 

With much difficulty Waller contrived to 


some 


pieces 


college 


Josce 


exclude the mob, after which the soldiers 
became more manageable, and before long, 
being really in need of food and rest, they 


began to make preparations for the night, and 
the confusion ceased. The Cathedral afford 
ed too convenient a resting place to escape 
as sleeping-quarters for the men, but the 
officers received orders not to permit the de 
filement of the place, which had so outraged 
people of any refinement during the au 
tumn occupation of Worcester Cathedral by 
some “of Essex's troops Still, there was 
much that jarred upon one of Joscelyn’s 
temperament and training. He was without 
his father’s intense feeling of reverence for 
outward things; he cared very little for forms 
ind ceremonies, and would have worshipped 
just as contentedly in an unconsecrated as 
isecrated building. But there was a 
certain sense of the fitness of things, a cer 
tain love of having all things done decently 
and in order that was strongly ingrained in 
his nature, so that it hurt him grievously to 
see the soldiers carrying off the rails for fuel, 
and piling up provisions on the communion 
table, not because he thought the act wrong, 
but because it offended his good taste, just 
as in the days of his childhood, when the 
communion table had stood in the centre 
of the church at Shortell, he had de 
tested to see the greasy hats of the villagers 
thrown upon it 
When the early 
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winter day closed in he 
volunteered to be of the additional of 
ficers who were to sleep in the Cathedral in 
case of further outrages, Colonel Nathaniel 
Fiennes having undertaken to guard the col 
lege buildings. Waller, as.be bade him good- 
night, noticed his downcast look, and linger 
ed a minute; he had much in common with | 
Joscelyn, being a man with a quite unusual 
love of the beautiful—fond of music, fond 
of pictures. 

lhe church itself is unharmed, 
‘and we were in time to stop some of the 
worst outrages As for those statues of 
saints, which escaped in the time of the Ref- 
rmation, 1 have no power to prevent the | 
men from destroying them. You know | 
Parliament approves their demolition, and 
will belike erelong issue an order expressly 
commanding the pulling down of all mar- 
ket crosses and the destruc tion of images 
for they fied that many of the ignorant folk 
still continue to bow down to them, contrary 
to God's command 
ignore our personal likings, and fold them 
up in the obedience of a soldier.” 

‘Lam glad at least that the tomb of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham is unharmed,” said Jos 
celyn. And many thoughts surged through 
his mind as one of Waller’s chaplains gave 
out the evening psalm, and through the great 
Cathedral there rang the manly voices of the 
Puritan soldiers in— 


one 


rit, 


” he said, 


“Oh, come and let us now rejoice, 
And sing unto the Lord.” 


There was something cheering to him, some 
thing that took him out of the limited view 
of the present, in the familiar verses: 


* His people doth He not forsake 
At any time or tide, 

And in His bands are all the coasts 
Of all the world so wide 

And with His loving countenance 
He looketh everywhere, 

And doth beheld the tops of all 
The mountains far and near. 

Oh, come, therefore, and worship Him, 
Avd down before Him fall, 

And let us kneel before the Lord, 
The which hath made us ali.” 


Then for some minutes perfect silence 
reigned in the Cathedral, while every soldier 
knelt in prayer. 


In this matter we must | 





mob had entered with them and | luxurious, 


| able 


| love 








The night accommodation was far from 
ret it was better than that which 
they often in the open air, and Joscelyn 
was soon sleeping soundly beside Williain of 
Wykeham’s chantry, with his head resting 
on the narrow door-step, and hiz cloak wrap- 
ped closely routid him, for the night was bit- 
terly cold. 

Now as he slept he dreamed a dream. 

It seemed to him that as he was lying in 
the nave of the Cathedral, thinking very sor- 
rowfully of the havoc that had been made 
that day, some one called to him to rise. 
He started to his feet, and found an aged 
Bishop standing close by him, and looking 
steadfastly into the face he recognized the 
well-known features of William of Wyke- 
ham. The Bishop did not speak, but just 
smiled on him in a friendly fashion. Jos- 
celyn was seized with a sudden fear lest 
some misapprehension should cause his kind- 
ness, and he said: 

“It was Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, my lord, 
that saved your tomb from dishonor. It was 


| he whosent the messenger to Sir William Wal- 


ler, and he who first thought of the defence.” 

*I know that,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ but you 
promptly aided him; I saw you. And now 
many thoughts trouble your heart. Go up 
vealies for your answer.’ 

He pointed towards the choir, but when 
Joscelyn turned back and would have asked 
a question as to what sort of answer he could 
possibly find there, William of Wykeham 
had passed noiselessly away. Not a sound 
was to be heard save the breathing of the 
tired soldiers and the sighing of the night 
wind as it blew through the broken win- 
dows. Joscelyn walked slowly between the 
ranks of sleeping men in the nave, and pacing 
eastward made his way through the choir, 
wendeting where his answer was to come 
from. Suddenly he perceived that beside 
the communion table stood a cloaked figure, 
and he wondered whether one of the offi- 
cers had been roused from sleep, and for a 
moment half fancied that Colonel Fiennes 
had returned; then something in the manly, 
upright bearing made him think of Hamp- 
den, and he pressed eagerly forward. it 
he could only ask Colonel Hampde n’s opin- 
ion, and know how he felt in being pledged 
to work with those who in many ways so 
greatly went against his personal likings! 
Could it possibly be Hampden? But as he 
approached he saw that it was not so, for 
this man’s hair was unflecked with gray, and 
of another color—darker than his own, light- 
erthan Dick’s. Still, he had an unaccount 
feeling that it must be some one he 
knew, and was puzzled, as he drew nearer, 
to find that the face was one he had never 
seen either in life or in pictures. It was the 
face of a hero, the face of one who had 
conquered ; and Joscelyn, soldierlike, found 
himself wondering in what war this man 
could have been. ‘“ Here is one who ought 
to rule,” he thought to himself, 
he is a king of men.” But the man was 
clad like any ordinary man; indeed, his sim- 
ple garb would have been scorned by many 
of the rich men of those times. 

(To se oonTinvUED.) 


CLEVERLY MET. 


T was a rather bright American girl who 
observed, when she was told that in France 
is a comedy, in England a tragedy, in 
Italy an opera, in Germany a melodrama, 
and in America a business affair, that this 
was probably why love in America was al- 
ways so very successful. 

* Business affairs are apt to thrive better 
than comedies, tragedies, and the others,” she 


| said, and the sneering critic had to admit that 
| she was right. 
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olat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep. the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a heaithy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
ae the popu- 


owe 
{(rounde the 


use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy excellence 
jia.— 


for Dyspeps' 
‘Acup of the CHo- 
COLAT MENIER 
immediately 
eating will 
digestion three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 
place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a a 
some, agrceable food of a decided renovating 
A sample of this incomparable chocolate 

LAT MEeNiIER—will 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 93 MILLION LBS. 
lists of their CUS~ | a .mpies sentence. MENIER, N.Y. 
tomers to be sup- 


plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


**forin truth | 


LEVELANDS 


Why not use 


good judgment when buy- 
ing baking powder ? Good 
judgment is shown here 









as well as elsewhere. 





| Baking Powder 
contains no alum or am- 
monia. It is wholesome. 
More powerful than other 
brands and keeps food 


moist. 


“Pure and Sure.” 


BAKING-POWD) 

A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on 

receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 and 83 Fulton St., New York. 





lam a 
little boy 
just i! 
years old. My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 





of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has ever done her any 





good. She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20,'93. 
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5S. C. lis & Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Cooking 


is essential to Ls 


Good 
Digestion— 


you cannot have 
eithe st F parm ¥ ae 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable feutusen, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
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JO OKA CK LOX 


many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
a | ence to any other shorten- 
ing. Refuse allsubstitutes. 


oh) and of weak stomachs,with § 

e the new shortening, ( 

i | A 

+ Cottolene } 

It is composed of the choic- $ 5} 

est beef suet and highly 6& 

S, refined vegetable oil, in @ ‘ 

as 
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Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 

Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 

some Cottolene Cook Boo! , contain- 

ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 

nineeminent authorities on cooking. 
me is sold by all grocers. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & aa & OO. 
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y express for examination, 
and if you think it is 


THE NATIONAL M'F'G 


CHICACO, ILL. 
Tt fs a great annoyance. 


oinfort 
Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 


Some 
Ladies 





odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed 


* 
Perspire 
| ‘Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
' epee, Burns, eet, 
Chafing Baby, 

| Freely. 32m x 
| y. plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
i ple. All druggists, soc. a 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 





COMFORT SOAP Is tha best medicated soap, 26eentse 


GENTS WANTED—The work is enry, 
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' GEO. STINSON & CO., 
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Send 10 Cents and name 


of 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 147 VARIETIES. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 





arion Harland’s 


(Hovsexeerer’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1898), deals 


pmaking 
tan ee ihe following fan Ee IKE ERA CT trom same: 


«| have tried every variety 


of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 


“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, $3.00 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; 4 Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 











Steel citist#s Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Now AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 








BOLGIANO’S 
Little hm Water Motor 


SEWING g MACHINE, 
Lathe, Pan, Scroll Sav, 





S. Calvert 
“BALTIMORE, MD 


Patented, Aprit 25 , 1893. 
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